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PREFACE. 



The astronomical objection against the truth 
of the Gospel, does not occupy a very promi- 
nent place in any of our Treatises of Infidelity* 
It is often, however, met with in conversation 
^and we have known it to be the cause of 
serious perplexity and alarm in minds anxious 
for the solid establishment of their religious 
faith. 

There is an imposing splendour in the science 
of astronomy ; and it is not to be wondered at^ 
if the light it throws, or appears to throw, over 
other tracks of speculation than those which 
are properly its own, should at times dazzle and 
mislead an inquirer. On this account, we think 
it were a service to what we deem a true and a 
righteous cause, could we succeed in disaipat- 
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ing this illusion ; and in stripping Infidelity of 
those pretensions to enlargement, and to a cer- 
tain air of philosophical greatness, by which it 
^ has often become so destniictiirely allaring to 
the young, and the ardent, and the ambitious. 

In my first Discourse, I have attempted a 
sketch of the Modem Astronomy — ^nor have I 
wished to throw any disguise over tiiat compa- 
sativtt litdeness which belongs to wxr fdanet, 
and whidi gives to tile aigument a£ Ere^ 
liiinkera dl its pkusibilily. 

This aigumeMt mmiveB-hk it an asaertitm 
and asi mfisronce. Ti»e asaertioii iB» that Chris- 
tianity is a religion which professes to be de« 
signed for the single benefit of our world ; and 
tfas inference it, that God cannot be the uithor 
of this idigion, £ox be would not lavish on so 
insignificant a field, such peculiar and such dis- 
tinguishing attentions, as are ascribed to him 
k tbe dad and Niew Testament. 

Chcistiaiiity makes no such profession. Tliat 
it it dietigned for liie single benefit todf our warii^ 
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is altogether a pretumption of tlie Infidel hiit- 
«€lf*«>-and feeling, that this is not tixe only ex- 
ample of temerity which can be charged o^ the 
enemies of our &itfa» I have allotted my secoad 
Discourse to the attempt of demonstrating the 
utter repugnance of such a spirit with the cau- 
' tious and enlightened philosophy of molem 
times* . 

• - ■ » ... . » ■ . 

* • • • 

In the course of this Sermon I luMre offenl 
' a. tribute of acknowledgment to the theokgy 
of Sir Isaac Newton ; and in such terms.as^, if 
not furdier explained, may be liable to miscon- 
struction. Hie grand circumstance a£ tipphmiin 
in the character of this great man^ is, that un- 
'. *^ '1 jseduced by all the magnifioeace of his own dii- 
' liveries, he had a solidity of mind which coidd 
rjesist their fascinadon ; and keep him itt steai^ 
. attachment to that book, whose general ei4- 
* deuces stamped upon it the impress of a real 
'. cottimunicatiott £rom heaven* This waa the 
sde attribute of his theology which I had in 
my eye when I presumed to eulogize it. I do 
not think, that, amid the distractiofi and Idhe 
mgrossment of his other pursujtii, he lifti «fc all 
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times isucceeded in his interpretatioB of the 
book ; else he would never, in my ^prehen- 
sion, have abetted the leading doctrine of a 
sect or a system, which has now nearly dwin- 
dled away from public observation. . ^ . . 

In my third Discoi^se I am silent as to the«' . ] 
assertion, and attempt to combat the inference ^ 
that is founded on it. I insist, that upon ^ ; ^ ;; 

the analogies of nature and of provid^ou:^ we ; ; .v- 

• • • 

dm lay no limit on the condescension of God^* x 
or on the multipUcity of his r^ards even to the/ '^^ 
very humblest departments of creation ; and . • 
that it is not tor us, who ace the evidences c^ 
divine wisdom and care spread in such exhaust- ; .. 
less profusion around us, to say, that the D^tjr ^. 
would not lavish all the wealth of his wcmdrous* 
attributes on the aalvation even of o«r solitaqr 
qpecies. i 

At this point of the argument I trust'Chat; 
the intelligaiit reader may be enabled to per- 
cei\^ in the adversaries €i£ the Gospd, a two- 
Add dereliction from the maxims of ^e* Baco- 
man philosi^y : that, in the first insiattce, the 
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assertion which forms the groundwork of their 
argument, is gratuitously fetched out of an un- 
known region where they are utterly abandon- 
ed by the light of experience ; and that, in the 
second instance, the inference they urge from 
it, is in the face of manifold and undeniable 
truths, all lying within th€l safe wd accjsssible 
field of human observation^ 

In my subsequent Discourses, I proceed to 
the informations of the record. The Infidel 
objection, drawn from astropomy, may be con- 
sidered as by this time disposed of ; and if we 
have succeeded in clearing it away, so as to de- 
liver the Christian testimony from all discredit 
upon this ground, then may we submit, on the 
strength of other evidences, to be guided by 
its information. We shall thus learn, that 
Christianity has a far more extensive bearing 
on the other orders of creation, than the Infidel 
is disposed to allow ; and, whether he will own 
the authority of this information or not, he will, 
at least, be forced to admit, that the subject 
matter of the Bible itself is not chargeable witb 
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that objecticm whidh he has attempted: to fattm 
upon it« 

Thus, had mytxaij object beea the rc^itatiou 
of the Infidel argoaaeiit, I might have spared 
llie last Diflcouraes of the Tolume altogether. 
But the tracks of Scriptural iBformatkm to 
which they directed rae» I eonsidered as wor- 
thy of prosecution on their own account— and 
I do think, that much may be gathered frcHn 
these less observed portioni of the field of re- 
vdiation, to dieer, and to elevate, and to guide 
the believer. 

But, in the manageoient of such a diae uHsi o n 
as this, though, for a great d^^iee of dns cAct, 
It would req^ure to be conducted in afivhigfaer 
style than lam aUe to sustain, the taste of die 
human mind may be reined, and its irader- 
standing pot into a state of the moat agreeaUe 
exercise. Now, this is quite distinct fimn tke 
conscienGe beii^ made to fed the ferae of a 
personal application; nor oeidd I either bring 
^his argumoit to its doae in die pulpit, orofier 
it to the g^Deral notice of the woild, without 
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adverting^ in the: bust DascOEicie^ to a ddbufttoii^ 
whicfay I fear, is canTitig forward thousands^ 
and tens of diousands,. to an lindane etaemity. 

I have closed the Vohune wxAl lan Appendix 
of Smptural AutlKnitie& I foond that I could 
not easily interweave tfaem in tfaid textore of 
the Work, andhave^ therefbre^ thonghit fit to 
present them in a separate form. I look for a 
twofold benefit from this BxhibitiQifrtWu'att to 
those more general readers, who are ignorant 
dP the Scriptures, and of the richnesaaad va^ 
riety which abound in them^-*and» secon(Uy« 
toiiiose narrow and intoterant [Hrofessors^ who 
take an jdarm at the very loimd and semdbknce 
of philosophy ; and feel as if there was an titter 
irreconcilable antipathy between its lessons on 
the one hand, and the soundness and piety of 
the Bible on the other. It were well, I con- 
ceive, for our cause, that the latter could be- 
come a little more indulgent on this subject ; 
that they gave up a portion of those ancient 
and hereditary prepossessions, which go so far 
to cramp and enthral them ; that they would 
suffer theology to take that wide range of argu* 
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ment and of illustration which belongs to her ; 
and that, less sensitively jealous of any desecra- 
tion being brought upon the Sabbath, cm: the 
pulpit, they would suflFer her jfreely to announce 
all those truths, which either serve to protect 
Christianity from the contempt of science ; or 
to protect the teachers of Christianity from 
those' invasions, which are practised both on 
the sacredness of the office, and on the solitude 
of its devotional and intellectual labours. 

I shall only add, for the information of leaA^ 
ers at a distance, that these Discourses were 
chiefly delivered on the occasion of the week- 
day sermon that is preached in rotation by the 
Ministers of Glasgow. 
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" When I consider thy h^aveiiSy the work 6f thy fingera, 
the moon md the stars, which thou hast ordained; 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? and the son 
of man, tliat thou visitest laSm ?"— Psalm viii, 3, 4, 



In the reasonings of the Apostle Paul, we can- 
not fail to observe, how studiously he accommo- 
dates his arguments to the pursuits or principles 
or prejudices of the people whom he was ad- 
dressing. He often made a favourite opinion 
of their own the starting point of his explana# 
tion } and educing a dexterous but irresistible 
trsun of argument from some principle upon 
which each «,of the parties had a common un* 
derstanding, did he force them out of all their 
opposition, by a weapon of their own choosing*^ 

B 
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nor did he scruple to avail himself of a Jewish 
peculiarity, or a heathen superstition, or a quo- 
tation from Gredc poetry, by Which he might 
gain the attention of those whom he laboured 
to convince^ and by the skilful application of 
which, he might " shut them up unto the faith. 
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Now, when Paul was thus addressing one 
class of an assembly, or congregation, another 
class might, for the time, have been shut out 
of all direct benefit and application from his 
irgumeiits. When he wrote an Epistle to a 
mixed assembly of Christianized jews and Gen- 
tiles, he had often to direct such a process of 
argument to the former, as the latter would 
neither require nor comprehend. Now, what 
ahould have been the conduct of the Gentiles 
at the reading of that part of the Epistle which 
bore almost an exclusive reference to the Jews ? 
Should it be impatience at the hearing of some- 
thing for which they had no relish or under- 
.standing ? Should it be a fretful disappointment, 
because every thing that was said, was not said 
ibr their edificaticm ? Should it b^ angry discon- 
teatwitb the Apostle, because, leiavingthem in 
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the dajk, he had brought forward nothing for 
theai, through the whole e:^tent ofso many suc- 
cessive chapters ? Some of them may have felt 
in this way ; but surely it would have been? 
vastly more Christian ta have sat with meek 
and unfe^ned patience, and to have rejoiced 
that the great apostle had undertaken the ma- 
nagement of those obstinate prejudices, which 
kept back so majay human beings from the par- 
ticipation of the Gospel* And should Paul 
have had reason to rejoice, that, by the success 
of his arguments, he had reconciled one or any 
number of Jews to Christianity, then it was the 
part of these Gentiles, though receiving no 
direct or personal benefit from the arguments^ 
ta have blessed God, and rejoiced along with 
him. 

Conceive that Paul were at this moment 
alive, and zealously engaged in the work of 
pressmg the Christian reUgion on the accep- 
tance of the various classes of society. Should 
he not still have acted on the principle of being 
all things to all men ? Should he not have ac« 
commodated his discussion to the prevailing 
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taste, and literature, and philosophy of the 
times ? Should he not have closed with the peo- 
ple, whom he was addressing, on some favou- 
rite principle of their own ; and, in the prose- 
cution of this principle, might he not have got 
completely beyond the comprehension of a nu- 
merous class of zealous, humble, and devoted 
Christians ? Now, the question is not, how these 
would conduct themselves in such circumstan- 
ces ? but, how should they do it ? Would it be 
right in them to sit with impatience, because 
the argument of the Apostle contained in it 
nothing in the way of comfort or edification to 
themselves ? Should not the benevolence of the 
Gospel give a different direction to their feel- 
ings ? And, instead of that narrow, exclusive, 
and monopolizing spirit, which I fear is too 
characteristic of the more declared professors 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, ought they not to 
be patient and to rejoice j when to philosophers, 
and to men of literary accomplishment, and to 
those who have the direction of the public taste 
among the upper walks of society, such argu- 
ments are addressed as may bring home to their 
acceptance also, " the words of this life ?*' It 
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is under the impulse of these considerations, 
that I have, with some hesitation, prevailed 
upon myself to attempt an argument which I 
think fitted to soften and subdue those preju- 
dices which lie at the bottom of what may be 
called the infidelity of natural science ; if pos- 
sible to briqg over to the humility of the Gos- 
pel, those who expatiate with delight on the 
wonders «nd the sublimities of creation ; and 
to convince them that a loftier wisdom still than 
that even of their high and honourable acquire- 
ments, is the wisdom of him who is resolved to 
know nothing but Jesus Christ and him cruci* 
fied. 

It is truly a most Christian exercise, to ex- 
tract a sentiment of piety from the works and 
the appearances of nature. It has the authority 
of the Sacred Writers upon its side, and even 
our Saviour himself gives it the weight and the 
solemnity of his example. " Behold the lilies 
of the field ; they toil not, neither do they spin, 
yet your heavenly Father careth for them/* 
He expatiates on the beauty of a single flower, 
and draws ftom it the delightful argument of 
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confidence in God. He gives us to see that 
taste may be combined with piety» and that the 
same heart may be occupied with all that is se- 
rious in the contemplations of religion, and be 
at the same time alive to the charms and the 
loveliness of nature. 

The Psalmist takes a still loftier flight. He 
leaves the world, and lifts his imagination to 
that mighty expanse which spreads above it and 
around it. He wings his way through space, 
and wanders in thought over its immeasurable 
regions. Instead of a dark and unpeopled soli- 
tude, he sees it crowded with splendour, and 
filled with the energy of the Divine presence. 
Creation rises in its immensity before him, and 
the world, with all which it inherits, shrinks 
into littleness at a contemplation so vast and so 
-overpowering. He wonders that he is not over- 
looked amid the grandeur and the variety which 
are on every side of him, and passing upward 
from the majesty of nature to the majesty of 
nature's Architect, he exclaims, " What is man 
that thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man that thou diouldest deign to visit him ?" 
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It is not for us to say, whether inspiration 
revealed to the Psalmist the wonders of the 
modem astronomy. But even though the mind 
be a perfect stranger to the science of these 
enlightened times, the heavens present a great 
and an elevatii% spectacle,-*-an immense con- 
cave reposing upon the circular boundary of the 
world, and the innumerable lights which are 
suspended from on high, moving with solemn 
regularity along its surface* < It seems to have 
been at night that the piety of the Psalmist 
was awakened by this contemplation, when the 
moon and the stars were visible ; and not when 
die sun had risen in his strength, and thrbwn 
a splendour around him, which bore down and 
eclipsed all the lesser glories of the firmament. 
And there is much in the scenery of a noctur- 
nal sky, to lifl the soul to pious contemplation* 
That moon, and these stars; what are they ? 
They are detached from the world, and they 
lift you above it. You feel withdrawn from 
the earth, and rise in lofty abstraction above 
this little theatre of huntian passions and human 
anxieties. The mind abandons itself to reverie, 
and is transferred in the ecstacy of its thoughts. 



to distant and unexplored regions. It sees 
nature in the simplicity of her great elements^ 
and it sees the God of nature invested with the 
high attributes of wisdom and majesty. 

, But what can these lights be? The curiosity 
of the human mind is insatiable, and the me<^ 
chanism of these wonderful heavens, has, in all 
ages, been its subject and its employment. It 
has been reserved for these latter times, to re- 
solve this great and interesting question. The 
sublimest powers of philosophy have been called 
to the exercise, and astronomy may now be 
looked upon as the most certain and best esta- 
bUshed of the sciences. 

We all know that every visible object ap* 
pears less in magnitude as it recedes frpm the 
eye. The lofty vessel, as it retires from the 
coast, shrit)ks into littleness, and at last appears 
in the form of a small speck on the verge of 
the horizon. The eagle with its expanded 
wings, is a noble object ; but when it takes its 
flight into the upper regions of the air, it be- 
comes less to the eye, and is seen like a dark 
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spot upon the vau}t of heaven. The same is 
true of all magnitude. The heavenly bodies 
appear small to the eye of an inhabitant of this 
earth, only from the immensity of their dis- 
tance. When we talk of hundreds of millions 
of miles, it is not to be listened to as incredi- 
ble. For remember that we are taiking of those 
bodies which are scattered over the immensity 
of space, and that space knows no termination. 
The conception is great and difficult, but the 
truth is unquestionable. By a process of meai- 
surement which it is unnecessary at present to 
explain, we have ascertained first the distance, - 
and then the magnitude of some of those bodies 
which roll in the firmament ; that the sun which 
presents itself to the eye under so diminutive a 
form, is really a globe, exceeding, by many 
thousands of times, the dimensions of the earth 
which we inhabit ; that the moon itself has the 
magnitude of a world ; and that even a few of 
those stars, which appear like so many lucid 
points^ to the imassisted eye of the observer, 
expand into large circles upon the application 
of the telescope, and are some of them much 
lairger thm the ball ^hich we tread upon, and 
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to which we proudly apply the denomination 
of the universe. 

Now, what is the fair and obvious presump- 
tion ? The world in which we live, is a round 
ball of a determined magnitude, and occupies 
its own place in the firmament. But, when we 
explore the unlimited tracts of that space which 
is every where around us, we meet with other 
balls of equal or superior magnitude ; and from 
which our earth would either be invisible, or 
appear as small as any of those twinkling stars 
which are seen on the canopy of heaven. Why 
then suppose that this little spot, little at least 
in the immensity which surrounds it, should be 
the exclusive abode of life and of intelligence ? 
What reason to think that those mightier globes 
which roll in other parts of creation, and which 
we have discovered to be worlds in magnitude, 
are not also worlds in use and in dignity ? Why 
should we think that the great Architect of 
nature, supreme in wisdom as he is in power, 
would call these stately mansions into )existence 
wnd leave them unoccupied? When we cast 
our eye over the broad sea, and look at the 
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country <m the other side, we see nothing but 
the blue land stretching obscurely over the 
distant horizon. We are too fzr away to per- 
ceive the richness of its scenery, or to hear the 
sound of its population. Why not extend this 
principle to the still nrnre distant parts of the 
universe? What though, from this remote 
point of observation, we can see nothing but 
the naked roundness of yon planetary orbs ? 
Are we therefore to say, that they are so many 
vast and unpeopled solitudes ; that desolation 
reigns in every part of the imiverse but ours ; 
that the whole energy of the divine attributes 
is expended on one insignificant comer of these 
mighty works ; and that to this earth alone, 
belongs the bloom of v^etation, or the blessed- 
ness of life, or the dignity of rational and im- 
mortal existence ? 

But this is not all. We have something 
more than the mere magnitude of the planets 
to allege, in favour of the idea that they are 
inhabited. We know that this earth turns 
round upon itself; and we observe that all 
those celestiai bodies, which are accessible to 
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such an observation, have the same movement 
We know that the earth performs a yearly 
revolution round the sun ; and we can detect 
in all the planets which compose our system, 
a revolution of the same kind, and under the 
same circumstances. They have the same suc- 
cession of day and night. They have the 
same agreeable vicissitude of the seasons. 
To them, light and darkness succeed each 
other ; and the gaiety of summer is followed 
by the dreariness of winter. To each of them 
the heavens present as varied and magnificent 
a spectacle ; and this earth, the encompassing 
of which would require the labour of years 
from one of its puny inhabitants, is but one of 
the lesser lights which sparkle in their .firma- 
ment. To them, as well as to us, has God di- 
vided the light from the darkness, and he has 
called the light day, and the darkness he has 
called night. He has said, let there be lights 
in the firmament of their heaven, to divide the 
iday from the night ; and let them be for signs, 
and for seasons, and for days, and for years ; 
and let them be for lights in the firmament of 
heweOf to give lights upon their earth } and it 
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was so. And God has also made to them 
great lights. To ail of them he has given the 
sun to rule the day ; and to many of them has 
he given moons to rule the night. To them he 
has made the stars also. And God has set them 
in the firmament of heaven, to give light upon 
their earth ; and to rule over the day, and over 
the night, and to divide the light from the 
darkness ; and God has seen that it was good. 

In all these greater arrangements of divine 
wisdom, we can see that God has done the 
same things for the accommodation of the 
planets that he has done for the earth which 
we inhabit. And shall we say, that the re- 
semblance stops here, because we are not in a 
situation to observe it? Shall we say, that 
this scene of magnificence has been called into* 
being merely for the amusement of a few as^ 
tronoiners ? Shall we measure the counsels of 
heaven by the narrow impotence of the human 
faculties? or conceive, that silence and soli* 
tude reign throughout the mighty empire of 
nature ; that the greater part of creation is an 
empty parade ; and that not a worshipper of 
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the Divinity is to be found through the wide 
extent of yon yast and immeasurable regions ^ 

It lends a delightful confirmation to the ar- 
gument» when> from the growing perfection of 
our instruments, we can discover a new point 
of resemblance between our Earth and the 
other bodies of the planetary system. It is 
now ascertained, not merely that all of them 
have their day and night, and that all of them 
have their vicissitudes of seasons, and that 
some of them have their moons to rule their 
night and alleviate the darkness of it. We 
can see of one, that its surface rises into ine- 
qualities, that it sweUs into mountains and 
stretches into vallies ; of another, that it is 
surrounded by an atmosphere which may sup- 
port the respiration of animals ; of a third, that 
clouds are formed and suspended over it, which 
may minister to it all the bloom and luxuriance 
of vegetation ; and of a fourth, that a white 
colour spreads over its northern regions, as its 
winter advances, and that on the approach of 
summer this whiteness is dissipated — ^giving 
room to suppose, that the element of water 
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abounds in it, that it rises by evaporation into 
its.atmosphere, that it freezes upon the applica- 
tion of cold, that it is precipitated in the form 
of snow, that it covers the ground with a fleecy 
mantle, which melts away from the heat of a 
more vertical sun ; and that other worlds bear 
a resemblance to our own, in the same yearly 
round of beneficent and interesting changes. 

Who shall . assign a limit to the discoveries 
of future ages ? Who can prescribe to science 
her boundaries, or restrain the active and insa* 
tiable curiosity of man within the circle of his 
present acquirements? We may guess with 
plausibility what we cannot anticipate with 
confidence. Hie day may yet be coming, 
when our instruments of observation shall be 
inconceivably more powerful. They may as- 
certain still more decisive points of resem* 
blance. They may resolve the same question 
by the evidence of sense which is now so abun- 
dantly convincing by the evidence of analogy. 
They may lay open to us the unquestionable 
vestiges of art, and industry, and intelligence. 
We may see summer throwing its green mantle 
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over these mighty tracts, and we may see them 
left naked and colourless after the flush of ve- 
getation has disappeared. In the progress of 
years or of centuries, we may trace the hand of 
cultivation spreading a new aq)ect over some 
portion of a planetary surface. Perhaps some 
large city, the metropolis of a mighty empire, 
may expand into a visible spot by the powers 
of some future telescope. Perhaps the glass of 
some observer, in a distant age, may enable 
him to construct the map of another world, 
and to lay down the surface of it in all its mi- 
nute and topical varieties* : But there is no end 
of conjecture, and to the men of other times 
we leave the full assurance of what we can as* 
sert with the highest probability, that yon pla- 
netary orbs are so many worlds, that they teem, 
with life, and that the mighty Being who pre* 
aides in high authority over this scene of gran, 
deur and astonishment has there planted the 
worshippers of his glory. 

Did the discoveries of science stop here, we 
have enough to justify the exclamation of the 
Psalmist,. ** What is man that thou art mindful 
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of hiliiy ol* tlie son of man thslt thou shouldeistt 
de^ to visit him ?'* They widen the empire 
of creation far beyond the limits which were 
fb^inerly assigned to it. They give . us to see 
that yon sun, throned in the centre of his pla^ 
netary system, gives light and warmth, and the 
vicissitude of seasons, to an extent of surface, 
several hundreds of times greater than that of 
the earth which we inhabit They lay open to 
us a number of worlds, rolling in their respect 
tive circles around this vast luminary-^T-and 
prove that the ball which we tread upon, with 
all. its mighty burden of oceans and continents, 
instead of bein^ distinguished from the others^ 
is among the least of them ; and, from some 
of the nK>re dicttant planets, would not occupy 
a visible point in the concave of their firma- 
ment. They let us know, that though lliis 
mighly earth, with all its myriads of people^ 
were to sink into annihilation, there are some 
worlds where an event so awfid to us would 
be unnoticed and unknown, and others where 
it "Arould be nothing more than the disappear-^ 
ance of a little star which had ceased from its 
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twinkling. We should feel a sentiment of mo- 
desty at this humiliating' but just representa- 
Uqil We should learn not to look on our 
earth as the universe of God, but as one pal- 
try and insignificant portion of it ; that it is 
only one of the many mansions which the Su- 
preme Being has created for the accommoda- 
tion of his worshippers, and only one of the 
many worlds rolling in that flood of Ught which 
the sun pours around him to the outer limits 
of the planetary system. 

But is there nothing beyond these limits? 
'Pie planetary system has its boundary, but 
9^2^^ has none; and if we wing our fancy 
there, do we only travel through dark and un- 
o^upiQd regions ? There are only five, or at 
990ft six, of the planetary orbs visible to the 
nfiked eye* What, then, is that multitude of 
0t)l^r lights which sparkle in our firmament, and 
£U the whole concave of heaven with innume« 
rftble splendours ? The planets are all attached 
to the sun ; and, in circling around him, they 
4o hopi^ge to that influence which binds them 
to perpetual attendance on this great luminary* 
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But the other stars do not own his doitninion. 
They do not circle around him. To all com* 
mon observation^ they remain immoveable i and 
each, like the independent sovereign of his own 
territory, appears to occupy the samelnflexible 
position in the regions of immensity. What 
can we miake o£ them ? Shall we tilke our ad^^^ 
ventinous flight to explore these dark and un^* 
travelled domuuons ? What mean these innu- 
merable fires lighted up in distant parts of the 
imiverse ? Are they only made to shed a fee- 
ble glimmering over this little spot in the king- 
dom of nature i^ or do they serve a purpose . 
worthier of themselves, to light up other worlds, 
and give animation to other systems ? 

- • ■ . ■ • 

The first thing which strikes a scientific ob* 
server of the fixed stars, is their immeasurable 
distance. If the whole planetary system were 
lighted up into a globe of fire, it would exceed^ 
by many millions of times, the magnitude of 
this woiid, and yet only appear a small lucid 
point fioin the nearest of them. If a body 
were projected firom the sun with the velocity 
Qf a cannon-ball, it would take hundreds of 
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thocumhds of years before it described that 
mighty interval which separates the nearest of 
the fixed stars from our sun and from our sys* 
tern. If this earthy which moves at more than 
the inconceivable velocity of a million and a 
half miles a^y, were to be hurried from its 
orbit, and to take the same rapid flight over 
this immense tract, it would not have arrived 
at the termination of its journey, afler taking 
all the time which has elapsed since the crea- 
tion of the world. These are great numbers, 
and great calculations, and the mind feels its 
own impotency in attempting to grasp them. 
We can slate them in words. We can exhibit 
them in figures. We can demonstrate them 
by the powers of a most rigid and infallible 
geometry. But no human fancy can summon 
up a lively or an adequate conception— -can 
roam in its ideal flight over this immeasurable 
largeness— can take in tibis mighty space in all 
its grandeur, and in all its immensity— can 
sweep the outer boundaries of such a creation 
-^— or lift itself up to the majesty of that great 
and invisible arm, on which all is suspended.. 
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But what can those stars be which are seated 
so &c beyond the limits of our planetary sys- 
tem ? They must be masses of immense magni^ 
tude^ or they could not be seen at the distance 
of place winch they occupy. The light which 
they give must proceed from themselves, for 
the feeble reflection of light from some other 
qtiarter, would not carry through such mighty 
tracts to the eye of an observer. A body may 
be visible iB two ways. It may be visible from 
its own light, as the flame of a candle, or the 
brightness of a fire, or the brilliancy of yonder 
glorious sun which lightens all below, and is the 
lamp of the world. Or it may be visible from 
the lighjt which &II9 upon it, as the body which 
receives its light from the taper that falls upon 
it— or the whole, assemblage of objects on the 
^surface of the earth, which appear pply when 
the light of day rests upon them«-or the moon, 
Yhich, in that part of it that is towards the sun, 
gives out a silvery whiteness to the eye of the 
<di)server, while the other part forms a black 
and invisible space in the firmament— or as the 
planets, which shine only because the sun shines 
upon them, and which, each of them, present 
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the appeanmoe of a dark spot on the side that 
IS turned away from it. Now &pply this ques- 
tion to the fixed stars* Are they luminous of 
themsdveSy or do they derive their light from 
the sun» like the bodies of our planetary sySi- 
tem ? Think of their immense distance, and 
the scdution of this question becomes evident. 
The sun, like any other body, must dwindle 
iato a less apparent magnitude as you retire 
£rom it. At the prodigious distance even of 
the very nearest of the fixed stars, it must have 
shrunk into a small indivisible point. In short, 
it must have become a star itself, and could 
shed no more light than a single individual of 
those glimmering myriads, the whole assem- 
blage of which caunot dissipate, and can scarce- 
ly alleviate, the midnight darkness of our world. 
These ^tars are visible to us, not because the 
sun shines upon them, but because they shine 
of themselves ; because they are so many lumi- 
nous bodies scattered over the tracts of immen* 
sity— in a word, because they are so many suns> 
each throned in the centre of his own domi* 
^ons, and pouring a flood of light over his own 
iKUtion of these unlimitable regions* 
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Ac mch ttn immencfe diiitaiice for obsfeitsttiM, 
it ift iiM to be Kuppoted, that we edit edtecH: 
iBotaxy pdtMM of resemblance between the £mA 
itsn^ ii^ tlie mIiu* s/t&r which fonns the ceiitrd 
of cfor planetttiy e^nltefn* There is one point of 
W i a i m blaneg, however, which fiad not escaped 
tiie penetration of cur astronomers* We know 
thalt oiir snn turns round upon himself, in a re^ 
gular period of time. We also know, that there 
ttre daik spots scattered over his sur&ce, which, 
though invisible to the naked eye, are perfectly 
noticeable by our instruments* If these spots 
existed in greater quantity upon one side than 
upon another, it would have the general effect 
of making that side darker, and the revolution 
of the sun must, in such a case, give us a 
Ittighter and a fainter side, by regular altema* 
tions. Now, there are some of the fixed stars 
whidi present this appearance. They present 
us with periodical variations of light. From 
the s^endour of a star of the first or second 
infagnitttde^ they fade away into some of the in- 
ferior magnitudes— and one, by becoming invi- 
sible, iQ^ht give reason to apprehend that we 
had lost him alfogethe]>--but we can still reeog<^ 
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Bize him by the telescope, till at length he re- 
appears in his own place, and, after a regular 
Uqpse of so many days and hours, recovers his 
original brightness. Now, the fair inference 
from this is, that the filled stars, as they resem- 
ble our. sun in being so many luminous masses 
o£ immense, magnitude, they resemble him in 
this also, that each of them turns round upon 
his own axis ; so that if any of them should 
have an inequality in the brightness of their 
sides, this revolution is rendered evident, by 
the regular variations in the degree of light 
liirhich it undergoes. 

Shall wp say, then, of these vast luminaries, 
that they were created in vain ? Were they call- 
^ into existence for no other purpose than to 
thrpw a tide of useless splendour over the soli- 
tudes of immensity ? Our sun is only one of these 
luminaries, and we know that he has worlds in 
his train. Why should yfQ strip the rest of this 
princely attend9.nce ? Why may not each of 
them be the centre of his own system, and give 
light to his own worlds ? It is true that we see 
them not ; but could the eye of man take, its 
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.fl^ht into those distant regions, it should lose 
aigfat of our little world, before it reached the 
outer limits of our system-— the greater planets 
-should disappear in their turn — before it had 
described a small portion of that abyss which 
separates us from the fixed stars, the sun should 
•decline into a little spot, and all its splendid 
jretinue of worlds be lost in the obscurity of 
distance— 4ie should, at last, shrink into a small 
indivisible atom, and all that could be seen of 
this magnificent system, should be reduced to 
the glimmering of a little star* Why resist any 
longer the grand and interesting conclusion ? 
Each of these stars may be the token of a sys- 
tem as vast and as splendid as the one which we 
inhabit* Worlds roll in these distant regions ; 
and these worlds must be the mansions of life 
and of intelligence. In yon gilded canopy of 
heaven, we see the broad aspect of the universe, 
where each shining point presents us with a 
sun,, and each sun with a system of worlds— 
wh^re the Divinity reigns in all the grandeur 
of his high attributes— where he peoples im- 
mensity with his wonders ; and travels in the 
greatness of his strength thro^gli the dominions 
of one vast and unlimited monarchy. 
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The coBtempbtion has no limits. If we ask 
the Binnber of suns and of sjrstems— the unas- 
aistod eje of aoan can take in a thousand, and 
the best tdescope which the genius of man has 
constructed can take in eighty millions. But 
whj subfect the dominions of the universe to 
the eye of man, or to the powers of his genius ? 
Cancy may take its flight far beyond the ken r 
•f eye or of telescope. It may expatiate on the 
inter regions of all that is visible— and shall we 
baTe the boldness to say, that there is nothing 
dMre ? that the wonders of the Almighty are at 
an endy because we can no longer trace his foot- 
steps ? that his omnipotence is exhausted, be- 
cause human art can no longer follow him ? 
that the creative energy of God has sunk into 
fspose, because the imagination is enfeebled by 
the magnitude of its efforts, and can keep no 
longer on the wing through those mighty tracts, 
which shoot far beyond what eye hath seen, or 
the heart of man hath conceived— which sweep 
radlessly along, and merge into an awful and 
laysterious infinity ? 

before bringing to a close this rapid and im* 
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perfect sketch of our modern atitronoiiiy, it may 
be right to advert to two points of interesting 
flpeculatian^ both of which serve to magnify our 
opnceptions of the universe, and, of course, to 
give us a more affecting sense of the compara- 
tive insignificance of this our world. The first 
is suggested by the consideration, that, if a 
body be struck in the direction of its centre, it 
obtains, from this course, a progressive motion^ 
but without any movement of revolution being 
at the same time impressed upon it, It simply 
goes forward, but does not turn round upon it^ 
sdf. . But» again, should the stroke not be in 
the direction of the centre — should the line 
which joins, the point of percussion to the 
centre, make an angle with that line in which 
the. impulse was communicated, then the body 
is both made to go forward in space, and also to 
wheel upon its axis. In this way, each of our 
{danets may have had their compound molioQ 
communicated tp it by one single impulse ; and, 
on the other hand, if ever the rotatory motion 
be communicated by one blow, then the proi 
gressive idotion must go along with it. In or<* 
der to have the first motion without the second^ 
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there must be a twofold force applied to the 
body in opposite directions. It must be set 
a-going in the same way as a spinning-top, so as 
to revolve about an axis, and to keep unchang- 
ed its situation in space. The planets have 
both motions ; and, therefore, may have re- 
ceived them by one and the same impulse. 
The sun, we are certain, has one of these mo- 
tions. He has a movement of revolution. If 
spun round his a:^is by two opposite forces, one 
on eaab sid^ of him, he may have this move- 
ment, and retain an inflexible position in space. 
But, if this movenjent was given him by one 
stroke, he must have a prpgressive motion, along 
with a whirling motion ; or, in other words, he 
is moving forward y he is describing a tract in 
space ; apd, in so doing, he carries all his pla- 
nets and aU their secondaries along with him. 

But, at this stage of the argument, the mat- 
ter only remains a conjectural point of specula^ 
tion. The sun may have had his rotation 
impressed upon him by a spinning impulse ; or, 
without recurring to secondary causes at all, 
^bis jnovement may be coeval with. 1)1$ being. 
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and he may have derived both the one and the 
other from an immediate fiat of the Creator. 
Biit» there is an actually observed phenomenon 
of the heavens, which advances the conjecture 
into a probability* In the course of ages, the 
stars in one quarter of the celestial sphere are 
apparently. receding from each other ; and, in 
ik6 opposite quarter, they are apparently draw- 
ing neai^r to each other. If the sun be ap- 
proaching the former quarter, and receding 
from the latter, this phenomenon admits of an 
easy explanation, and we are furnished with a 
magnificent step in the scale of the Creator's 
woricmanship. In the same manner as the pla- 
nets, with their satellites, revolve round the 
sun, may the sun, with all his tributaries, be 
moving, in common with other stars, around 
some distant centre, from which there emanates 
an influence to bind and to subordinate them 
all. They may be kept from approaching each 
other, by a centrifugal force ; without which, 
the laws of attraction might consolidate, into 
one stup^dous mass, all the distinct globes, 
of which the universe is composed. Our sun 
May/ therefore, be only one member of a higher 
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faibil j<^taking hii part, along with millions of 
otherSf in some loftier system of mechanism, by 
which they are all subjected to one law, and to 
one arrimgementr--describing the sweep of such 
an orbit in space, and completing the mighty 
revolution in such a period of time, as to reduce 
our planetary seasons, and our planetary move- 
ments, to a very humble and fractionary rank 
in the scale of a higher astronomy. There is 
room for all this in immensity ; and there is 
even aigument for all this, in the records of 
actual observation ; and, from the whole of 
litis, speculation, do we gather a new emphasis 
to the lesson, how minute is the place, and how 
aecDndary is the importance of our world, amid 
lilt glories of such a surrounding magnificence. 

But, there is still another very interesting 
tract of speculation, whic^i has been opened up 
to us by the more recent observations of astro- 
nomy. What we allude to is the discovery of 
the nebulcB. We allow that it is but a dim and 
indistinct light which this discovery has thrown 
XBfxxa the structure of the universe ; but still it 
Jhai fpread before the eye of the miiid a field of 
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very wide and lofty contemplation* Anterior 
to this discovery^ the universe might appear to 
have be^a ccmiposed of an indefinite number of 
suns, about equi-distant from each other, uni- 
formly scattered over space, and each aicom- 
passed by such a planetary attendance as takes 
place in our own system. But, we have now 
reason to think, that, instead of lying uniformly,, 
and iQ a state. of eqiii-distance from each other, 
they are arranged into distinct clusters — ^that, 
ita the same manner as the distance of the near- 
est fixed stars so inconceivably superior to that 
of our planets from each other, marks the sepa^ 
ration of the solar systems ; so the distance of 
two contiguous clusters may be so inconceiv-- 
ably superior to the reciprocal distance of those 
fixed stars which belong to the same cluster, as 
to mark an equally distinct separation of the 
dusters, and to constitute each of them an in« 
dividual member of some higher and more ex* 
t^ided arrangement. This carries us upwards 
through another ascending step in the scale of 
magnificencer and there leaves us wildering in 
the uncertainly, whether even here the won- 
derful jpr^estion is ended ; and, at all events, 
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fixes the assured conclusion in our minds^ that/ 
to an eye which could spread itself over the 
whole» the mansion which accommodates our 
speciea might be so very small as to lie wrapped 
HI microscopical concealment ; and, in reference 
to the only Being who possesses this universal 
eye, well, might we say, ** What is man that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that 
t^ou shouldest deign to visit him ?'' 

And, after all, though it be a mighty and 
difficult concq)tion, yet who can question it ? 
What is seen may be nothing to what is unseen ; 
for what is seen is limited by the range of our 
instruments* What is unseen has no limit ; 
and, though all which the eye of man can take 
in, or his fancy can grasp at, were swept away, 
there might still remain as ample a field, over 
which the Divinity may expatiate, and which 
he may have peopled with innumerable worlds. 
If the whole visible creation were to disappear, 
it would leave a solitude behind itp— but to the 
itifinite Mind, that can take in the whole system 
of nature, this solitude might be nothing ; a 
^mall unoccupied point in that immensity which 
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surrcmndd it, and which he may have filled with 
the wondenr of his omnipotence. Though this 
earth were to be burned up, though the trum- 
pet of its dissolution were sounded, though yon 
sky were to pass away as a scroll, and every 
visible gloryj 'which the finger of the Divitiity 
has inscribed on it, were to be put out for evjdr 
—an event, so awful to us, and to every world 
in our vicinity, by which so many suns would 
be extinguished, and so many varied scenes of 
life and of peculation would rush into forget- 
ftdness^-^what- is it'in the high scale of the Al- 
mi^ty's workmansUp ? a mere shred, which, 
though scattered into nothing, would leave the 
universe of God one entire scene of greatnesjs 
and of majesty^ Though this earth, and these 
heavens, were tO' disappear, there are other 
worlds, which roH afar ; the light of other suns 
shines' upon them ; and the sky which mantles 
(them, is garnished with other stars. Is it pre- 
sumption to say, that the moral world extends 
to these distant and imknown regions ? that 
they are occupied with people ? that the chari- 
iies of home and of neighbourhood flourish 
Ithere? .that the praises of God are there lifted 
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up, and his goodness rejoiced: in ? that piety 
has its temples and its i^erings ? and the rich- 
ness of the divine attributes is there fdt and 
admired by intelUgent worshippers ? 

And what is this world in the immensity 
which teems with them — and what are they 
who occupy it ? The universe at large would 
mfkr as little, in its splendour and variety, by 
the destruction of our planet, as the verdure 
and sublime magnitude of a forest would suffer 
by the fall of a single leaf^ The les^ quivers 
on the branch which isupports it* It lies at the 
' mercy of tkee slightest accident. A breath of 
wind tears it from its €ftem, and it lights on the 
stream off water which passes underneath. In 
a moment of time, the life, which we know, by 
the microscope, it teems with, is extinguished; 
and, an occurrence so insignificant in the eye 
of man, and on the scale of his observation, 
carries in it^ to the myriads which people this 
little lea^ an event as terrible and as decisive 
as the destruction of a world. Now, on the 
^and scale of the universe, we, the occupiers 
of this ball, which performs ita little imuid 
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BxncfDg ihe mms and the systems that «strotio- 
my hfts uQfolded-~we may feel the same little- 
nesSy and llie same insecurity. We differ from 
the leaf only in this circumstance, tha4it would 
reqiure the <^>eration of greater elements to 
destroy usr But these elements exist. The 
fire which rages within, may lift its devouring 
energy to tfa^ surface of our planet, and trans- 
form it into one wide and wasting volcano. 
The sudden formation of elastic matter in th^ 
l>owels of the earth--^-and it lies within the 
agency of l^own substances to accomplish thi^ 
-N^-may explode it into fragments. ,The exhala- 
tion of noxious atr from below, may impart a 
vfruleaee to the air that is around us ; it may 
afiect the ddicate proportion of its ingredi- 
ents ; and the whole of animated nature may 
wither and die un4er the malignity of a tainted 
atmosphere. A tdbudng comet may cross this 
fated planet ixt its orbit, md realize all the 
terrors wj^ich siqserstition has conceived of it. 
We cannot uiticipate with precision the con- 
sequences of an event which every astroncnner 
must know to lie within the limits of chance 
and prolMibility. It may hurry our globe^ to^ 
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wards the su]>«-or dr^ it to the outa: regions 
ef the planetary system— or give it a new axis 
of revolution^— and the effect, which I shall 
simply iacinounce, without explaining it» would 
be to change the place of the ocean, and bring 
another mighty flood upon our islands and con- 
tinents. These are ch^g^ which may happen 
in a single instant c^ tiine, and against which 
nothing known in .the present system of things 
provides us with any security. They might 
not aimihilate the earth, but they would uur 
.pe<^le it ; and we who tread its surface with 
such firm and assured footsteps, are at the 
mercy of devouring elements, which, if let 
loose upon us by the hand of the Almighty^ 
would spread solitude^ and silence, and death, 
over the dominions of the world. 

Now, it is this littleness, atid this insecurity^ 
which maker:the protection of the Almighty s<^ 
.dear to us, and bring, with such . emphasis, to 
every pious bosom, the holy lessons of hjumilify 
and gratitude. Thfe God who sitteth abov^ 
and presides in high authority over all worlds^ 
is mindful. of man j and, thpugh at this moment 
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his energy is felt in the remotest provinces of 
creaticHi, we may feel the same security in his 
providence, as if we were the objects of his un- 
divided care. It is not for us to bring our 
minds up to- this mysterious agency. But, such 
'is the incomprehensible fact, that the same 
Being, whose eye is abroad over the whole uni- 
verse, gives vegetation to every blade of grass, 
and motion to every particle of blood vHhich 
drculates throi^h the veins of the minutest 
animal ; that, though his mind takes into its 
comprehensive grasp, immensity and all its 
wonders, I am as much known to him as if I 
were the single object of his attention; that he 
marks all my thoughts ; that he gives birth to 
every feeling and every movement within me ; 
and that, with an exercise of power which I 
can neitiber describe nor comprehend, the same 
God who sits in the highest heaven; and reigns 
over the glories of the firmament, is at my right 
hand, to give me every breath which I draw, 
and every comfort which I enjoy. 

But this very reflection has been appropriated 
to the use of Infidelity, and the very language 
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ai the text has been made to bear an applica- 
tion of hostility to the faith. ^* What is man, 
that Ood should be mindful of him» or the son 
of man, that he should deign to visit him ?" Is 
it likely, says the Infidel, that God would send 
his eternal Son to die for the puny occupiers of 
so insignificant a province in the mighty field 
pf his creation ? Are we the befitting objects 
of so great and so signal an interposition? 
Does not the laigeness of that field which 
astronomy lays open to the view of modem 
science, throw a suspicion over the truth of the 
gospel histoiy ) and how shall we reconcile the 
greatness of that wonderful movement which 
was made in 'heaven for the redemption of faU 
len man, with the comparative meanness and 
obscurity of our species? 

This is a popular argument against Christi- 
anity, not much dwelt upon in books ; but we 
believe, a good deal insinuated in conversation, 
and having no small influence on the amateurs 
of a superficial philosophy. At all events, it is 
right that every such argument should be met, 
and manfully coofironted } nor do we know d 
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more discreditable surrender of our religion, 
than to act as if she had any thing to fear from 
the ingenuity of her most accomplished adver- 
saries. The author of the following Discour- 
ses, engages in' his present undertaking, under 
the full impression, that a something may be 
found with which to combat infidelity in all its 
forms ; that the truth of God and of his mes- 
sage, admits of a noble and decisive manifesta- 
tion, through every mist which the pride, or 
th& prejudice, or the sophistry of man may 
throw around it ; and elevated as the wisdom 
of him may be, who has ascended the heights 
of science, axid poufed the light of demonstra^ 
ttoo over the most w<mdrous of nature's mySi- 
teiies, that ^en out of his own principles, it 
may be proved how much more elevated is the 
wisdom of him who sits with the docility of a 
little child, to his Bible, and casts down to its 
authority, all his lofty imagination^. 
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DISCOURSE II. 



THE M0P£3T)r OF TRUE SCIENCE. 



** And if any man think that he knoweth any thing, he know- 
eth nothing yet as be ought to know.'' — 1 Cor. viii. 2. 

There is much profound and important wis- 
dom in that proverb o£ Solomon, where it is 
flaid, that the heart knoweth its own bitterness. 
It forms part of a truth still more comprehen- 
sive, that every man knoweth his own peculiar 
feelings, and difficulties, and trials, far better 
than he can get any of his neighbours to per- 
ceive them. It is natural to us all, that we 
should desire to engross, to the uttermost, the 
S3anpathy of others with what is most painful to 
the sensibilities of our own bosom, and with 
what is most aggravating in the hardships of our 
own situation. But, labour it as we may, we 
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cannot, with every power <rf expression, make 
;an adequate conveyance, as it were, of all our 
-sensations, and of all our circumstances, into 
another understanding. There is a something 
in the intimacy of a man's own experience, 
which he cannot make to pass entire into the 
heart and mind even of his most familiar compa- 
idem — and thus it is, that he is so often defeated 
in his attempts to obtain a full and a cordial 
potssession of Us sympathy. He is mortified, 
and he wonders at the obtuseness of the people 
around him~-and how he cannot get them to 
enter into the justness of his complainingsh— nor 
to feel the point upon which turn the truth and 
the jreason of Jbis remonstrances — ^nor to give 
their interested attention to the case of his 
peculiarities and of his wrongs — ^nor to kindle, 
;in generous resentment, along with him, when 
he starts the topic of his indignation. He does 
not reflect, all the while, that, with every hu- 
man being he addresses, there is an inner man, 
which formft a theatre of passions, and of inte- 
rests, as busy, as crowded, and as fitted as his 
own to, engross the anxious and the exercised 
feelings of a heart, which can alone understand 
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its own bitterness^ and lay a correct estimate on 
the burden of its own visitations. Eveiy maa 
we meett carries about with him, in the unper- 
ceived solitude of his bosom, a little world of 
his own-— and we are just as blind, and as insen- 
sible, and as dull, both of perception and of 
sympathy^ about his engrossing objects, as he is 
about ouiB ; and, did we sufier this observation 
to have all its weight upon us, it might serve to 
make ns more candid, and more considerate of 
others. It might serve to abate the monopolize 
iagsdlfishness of got nature. It might serve to 
•often down all the malignity which comes out 
of tiiose envious contemplations that we are so 
apt to cast on the fancied ease and prosperity 
which are around us. It might serve to recon- 
cQe every man to his own lot, and dispose him 
to bear, with tiiankfulness, his own burden; 
and sure i am, if this train of sentiment were 
prosecuted with firmness, and calmness, and 
impartiality, it would lead to the conclusion, 
that each profession in life has its own peculiar 
pains, and its own besetting inconveniences— 
that, from the very bottom of society, up to the 
j^den pinnacle which blazons upon its summit, 
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liiere is much in the shape of care and of suf- 
fering to be founcU^that, throughout all the 
conceivable varieties of human condition, there 
are trials, which can neither be adequately told 
on the one nide, nor fully understood on the 
other~-that the ways of God to man are as 
equal in this, as in every department of his ad- 
miaistration-««and that, go to whatever quarter 
of human experience we may, we shall find how 
be has provided enough to exercise the pa^ 
tience, and to accomplish the purposes of a wise 
and a salutary discipline upon all his children. 

I have brought forward this observation, that 
it may prepare the way for a second. . There 
are perhaps no two sets of human beings, who 
eomprdiend less the movements, and enter less 
iftto the cares and concerns, of each other, than 
the wide and busy public on the one hand ; 
and, on the other, those men of close and stu- 
dious retirement^ whofti the world never hears 
of, save ydiMmf from their thoughtfid solitude^ 
there issues forth some splendid discovery, to 
set theM^rld on a gaze of admiration. Then 
will the brilliancy o£ a superior genius draw 
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every eye towards it— and the homage paid to 
inteQectual superiority, will place its idol on a 
loftier eminence than all wealth or than all 
titles can bestow— and the name of the success- 
ful philosopher will circulate, in his own age, 
over the whole extent of civilized society, and 
be borne down to posterity in the characters of 
ever-during remembrance^-and thus it is, that, 
when we look back on the days of Newton, we 
annex a kind of mysterious greatness to him,- 
who, by the pure force of his understanding, 
rose to such a gigantic elevation above the 
level of ordinary men — ^and the kings and war- 
riors of other days sink into insignificance 
around him — and he, at this moment, stands 
forth to the public eye, in a prouder array of 
glory than circles the memory of all the men 
of former generations — ^and, while all the vul- 
gar grandeur of other days is now mouldering 
in forgetfulness, the achievements of our great 
astronomer are still fresh in the veneration of 
his. countrymen, and they carry him forward 
on the stream of time, with a reputation ever 
gathering, and the triumphs of a distinction 
that will never die. 
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• Nbwi the point that I want to impress upob 
you is, that the same public, who are so dazzled 
and oveTbome hy the lustre of all this superio- 
rity, are utteriy in the dark as to what that is 
which confers its chief merit on the philosophy 
of Newton. They see the result of his labours, 
but, they. know not how to appreciate the diffi- 
culty or the extent of them. They look on the 
3tately edifice he has reared, but they know not 
what he had to do in settling the foundation 
which gives to it all its stability — ^nor are they 
aware what painful encounters he had to make, 
both with the natural predilections of his own 
heart, and with the prejudices of others, when 
employed on the work of laying together its 
unperishing materials. They have never heard 
of the controversies which this man, of peaceful 
unambiliotis modesty, had to sustain, with all 
that was proud, and all that was intolerant in 
the philosophy of the age. They have never, 
in . thou^t, entered that closet which was the 
jstene of his patient and profound exercises-— 
nor have they gone along with him, as he gave 
his silent hours to the labours of the midnight 
ojly and plied that unwearied task, to which the 
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charm of lofty contemplation had allured him— 
nor have they accompanied him through all the 
workings of that wonderful mind^ from whidb^ 
as £rom the recesses of a labiMratory, there came 
forth such gleams and processetr of thought as 
shed an effidgency over the whole amplitude of 
nature. All this, the public have not done i for 
of this the great majority, even of the reading 
and cultivated public, are utterly mcapaUe ; 
and, therefore, is it, that they need to be tcdd 
what that is, in which the main dirtincticm of 
his philosoj^y lies ; that, when labouring, in 
other fields of investigation, they may know 
how to borrow from his safe example, and how 
to profit by that superior wisdom which marked 
Ihe whole conchict of his understandang^r 

Let it be understood, then,^ that they are the 
positive discoveries of Newton, which, in the 
eye of a superficial public, confer upon him all 
his reputation. He discovered the mechanism 
of the planetary system. He discovered the 
composition of light. He discovered the •cause 
cf tiiose alternate movements which take place 
en the waters of the ocean* These fbnn his 
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actual and his visible achievements. ITiese af e 
what the world loc^ at as the monuments of 
his greatness. These are the doctrines by 
wfoidi he has enriched the field of philosophy ; 
and thus it:is» that the whole of his merit is 
supposed to lie in having had the sagacity to 
perceivae, and the vigour to lay hold of the 
peoo&9 which conferred upcm these doctrines 
all the establishment of a most rigid and con- 
clusive demoostration. 

But^ while he gets all his credit, smd all his 
admixatioa for those articles of science which 
he has added to the creed of philosophers ; he 
deserves as nuch credit and admiration Sac 
those aitkdes which be k^pt out of tlus creed, 
as for those which he introduced into it. it 
was the ^operty of his mmd, that it kept a te- 
nacious bald of every one position wUk^h had 
praof 4o ffibstanttate it— but it forms a property 
equally characteristic, and which, in fact, gives 
its leading peculiarity to the wbaie spirk and 
style of his investig^ans, that he put a most 
determined jexdbsion on every one position 
that was destitute of suoh proo£ He would 

15 
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not admit the astranbmical theories of those 
who went before him, because they had no 
proof. He would not give in to their notioni^ 
about the planets wheeling their rounds in 
whirlpools of ether — ^for he did not see thi» 
ether--*he had no proof of its ' existence-^nd, 
besides, even supposing it to exist, it would 
not' have impressed,, on the heavenly bodies, 
such movements as met his observation. He 
would not submit his judgment to the reigning 
systems of the day — ^for, though they had au- 
thority to recommend them,, they hadf no proof ; 
and thus it is, that he evinced the strength and 
the soundness of his philosophy, ai^ much by 
his decisions upon those doctrines of science 
which he rejected, as by his'demonstratitm of 
those doctrines of science which he was the 
first to propose, and which now stand out to 
the eye of posterity as the only monuments to 
the force and superiority of his understanding. 

He wanted no other recommendation for any 
one article of science, than the recommenda- 
tion of evidence — and, with this recomm^ida^ 
tion, he opened to it the chamber of his nu^d^' 
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though authority scowled upon it» and taste was 
dii^sted by it, and fashion was ashamed of it, 
and all the beauteoUs speculation of former days 
was cruelly broken up by this tiew announce- 
ment of the better philosophy^ and scattered 
like the figments of an aerial vision, over 
which the past generations of the world had 
been slumbering their profound and their pleas- 
ing reverie. But on the other hand, should 
the article of science want the recommenda- 
tion of evidence, he shut against it all the ave- 
nues of his understanding — aye, and though 
all antiquity lent their suf&ages to it, and all 
eloquence had thrown around it the most at- 
tractive brilliancy, and all habit had incorpo- 
rated it with every system of every seminary in 
Europe, and all fancy had arrayed it in graces 
of the most tempting solicitation ; yet was the 
steady and inflexible mind of Newton proof 
against this whole weight of authority and al- 
lurement, and, casting his cold and unwelcome 
look at the specious plausibihty, he rebuked it 
from his presence. The strength of his philo- 
sophy lay as much in refusing admittance to 
that which wanted evidence, as in giving a 
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place and m occupancy to that which possessi- 
ed it* In that march of intellect, which led 
him oawards through the rich and magnificent 
fieldi of hia discoveries, he pondered every step, 
9ndt while he advanced with a firm and assur- 
ed moyemmt, wherever the light of evidence 
carried bimi he never suffered any glare of ima- 
j^ation pr of prejudice to seduce him from his 
path, 

Sure I am, that, in the prosecution of his 
wonderful career, he found himself on a way 
beset with temptation op every side of him. 
It was not merely that he had the reigning 
taste and philosophy of the times to contend 
with. But, he e^^patiated on a lofty region, 
where, in all the giddiness of success, he might 
have met with much to solicit his fancy, and 
tempt him to some devious speculation. Had 
he been like the majority of other men, he 
would have broken free from the fetters of a 
sober and chastised understanding, and, giving 
wing to his imagination, had done what philoso- 
phers had done after him-r— been carried away 
bv some meteor of their own formin^r. or found 
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tb^ir amusement in some of their own intellec- 
tual picturesi or palmed some loose and confi- 
dent plausibilities of their own upon the world. 
But» Newton stood true to his principle, that 
he would take up with nothing which wanted 
evidence^ and he kept by his demonstrations^ 
and his measurements, and his proofs ; and, if 
it be true that he who ruleth his own spirit is 
greater than he who taketh a dty^ there was 
won, in the solitude of his chamber, many a 
repeated victory over himself, which should 
give a brighter lustre to his name than all the 
conquests he has made on the field of discovery, 
or than all the splendour of his positive achieve- 
ments^ 

I trust you understand, how, though it be 
one of the maxims of the true philosophy, never 
to shrink from a doctrine which has evidence 
on its side ; it is another maxim equally essen-" 
tial to it, never to harbour any doctrine when 
this evidence is wanting. Take these two 
maxims along with you, and you will be at 
no loss to explain the peculiarity, which, more 
than any other, goes both to characterize and 
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to ennoble the jrfiilosophy of Newton. What 
I allude to is, the precious combination of its 
strength and of its modesty. On the one hand, 
what greater evidence of strength than the 
fidfilment of that mighty enterprise, by which 
.the heavens have been made its own, and the 
inechanism of unnumbered worlds has been 
brought within the grasp of the human under- 
standing ? Now, it was by walking in the light of 
sound and competent evidence, that all this was 
accomplished. It was by the patient, the stre- 
nuous, the unfaltering application of the legi- 
timate instruments of discovery. It was by 
touching that which was tangible, and Ipoking 
to that which was visible, and computing that 
which was measurable, and, in one word,^ by 
making a right and a reasonable use of all that 
proof which the field of nature around us has 
brought within the limit of sensible observa- 
tion. This is the arena on which the modem 
philosophy has won all her victories^ and fiiifiU- 
ed all her wondrous achievements, and reared 
all her proud and enduring monuments^ and 
gathered all her magnificent trophies to that 
powei' of intellect with which the hand of. a^ 
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bounteous heaven has so richly gifted the con- 
stitution of our species. 

But; on the other hand, go beyond the limits 
of sensible observation, and, from that moment, 
the genuine disciples of this enlightened school, 
cast all their confidence and all their intrepidity, 
away from them. Keep them on the firm 
ground of experiment, and none more bold 
and more decisive in their announcements of 
all that they have evidence for— but, off this 
ground, none more humble, or more cautious 
of any thing like positive announcements, than 
they. They choose neither to know, nor to 
believe, nor to assert, where evidence is want- 
ing ; and they will sit, with all the patience of 
a scholar to his task, till they have found it. 
They are utter strangers to that haughty con- 
fidence with which some philosophers of the day 
sport the plausibilities of unauthorized specu- 
lation ; and by which, unmindfid of the limit 
that separates the region of sense from the re- 
gion of conjecture, they make their blind and 
their impetuous inroads into a province which 
does pot belong to them. There is no onp 
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object to which the exercised mind of a trod 
Newtonian disciple is more familiarized than 
this limit ; and it sepes as a boundary by 
which he shapes, and bounds, and r^ulates all 
the enterprises of his philosophy* All the 
space which lies within this limit, he cultivates 
to the uttermost ; and it is by such successive 
labours, that every year which rolls over the 
world, is witnessing some new contribution to 
experimental science, and adding to the soli- 
dity and aggrandizement of tliis wonderful fa- 
bric. But, if true to their own principle, then, 
in reference to the forbidden ground which lies 
without this limit, those very men, who, on the 
field of warranted exertion, evinced all the hoT'' 
dihood and vigour of a full grown understand- 
ing, show, on every subject where the light of 
evidence is withheld from them, all the modesty 
of children. They give you positive opinion 
only when they have indisputable proof— but, 
when they have no such proof, then they have 
no such opinion. The single principle of their 
respect to truth, secures their homage for every 
one position, where the evidence of truth is 
present ; and at the same timfe, begets an ewtke 
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diffidence about ^verj one position^ froM which 
ihis eridence is disjoined* And thus you may 
understand^ how the first man in the accom- 
plishments of philosophy^ which the world ever 
saw, sat at the book of nature in the humble 
attitude of its interpreter and its pupil^^how 
all the dodiity of conscious ignorance threw a 
fweet and softening lustre around the radiance 
even of his most splendid discoveries-^^nd, 
while the flippancy of a few superficial acquire- 
ments is enough to place a philosopher of the 
day on the pedestal of his fancied elevation, and 
to vest him with an assumed lordship over the 
whole domain of natural and revealed know- 
ledge i I cannot forbear to do honour to the 
unpretending greatness of Newton, than whom 
I khow not if ever there lighted on the face of 
our world, one in the character of whose ad- 
mirable genius so much force and so much 
humility were more attractively blended. 

I now ptttpose to carry you forward, by a few 
simple illustraticms, to the argument of this day. 
All the sublime truths of the modem astronomy 
lie wittxiii the field of actual observation^ and 
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have the firm evidence to rest upon of all that 
information . which is conveyed to us by the 
avenue of the senses. Sir Isaac Newton never 
went beyond thia' field, without a reverential 
impression upon his mind, of the precariousness 
of the ground on which he was standing. On 
this ground, he never ventured a positive affir- 
mation— -but, resigning the lofty tone of demon- 
stration, and putting on the modesty of am- 
sdous ignorance, he brought forward all he had 
to say in the humble form of a doubt, or a con- 
jecture, or a question* But, what he had not 
confidence to do, other philosophers have done 
after him— and they have winged their auda- 
cious way into forbidden regions-^and they 
have crossed that circle by which the field of 
observation is enclosed — and there have they 
debated and dogmatized with all the pride pf a 
most intolerant assurance. 

Now, though the case be imaginary, let us 
conceive for the sake of illustration, that one 
of these philosophers made so extravagant a 
departure from the sobriety of experimental 
science as to pass on from the astronomy of the 
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different planets, md to attempt the natural 
histoiy of their animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
He might get hold of some vague and general 
analogies, to throw an air of plausibility around 
his speculation. He might pass from the botany 
of the di£Sbrent regions of the globe that we in- 
habit ; and make his loose and confident appli^ 
cations to each of the other planets, according 
to its distance from the sun, and the inclination 
of its axis to the plane of its annual revolution ; 
and out of some such slender materials, he may 
work up an amusing philosophical romance, 
full of ingenuity, and having, withal, the coloiir 
of truth and of consistency spread over it. 

I can conceive how a superficial public might 
be delighted by the eloquence of such a com- 
position, and even to be impressed by its argu- 
ments ; but were I asked, which is the man of 
all the ages and countries in the world, who 
would have the least respect for this treatise 
upon the plants whiqh grow on the surface of 
Jupiter, I should be at no loss to answer the 
question. I should say, that it would be he 
who had computed the motions >of Jupitet^-^ 
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that it would be he who had measured the bulk 
and the density of Jupiteiv^that it would be he 
who had estimated the periods of Juptter^^that 
it would be he whose observant eye and patient^ 
ly calculating mind, had traced the satellites of 
Jupiter through all the rounds of their n^azy 
circulation^ and unravelled the intricacy of all 
their movements. He would see at once that 
the subject lay at a hopeless distance beyond 
the field of legitimate observation^ It would 
be quite enough for him, that it was beyond 
the range of his telescope. On this ground, 
and on this ground only, would he reject it as 
one of the puniest imbecilities of childhood* 

« 

As to any character of truth or of importance, 
it would have no more effect on such a mind as 
that of Newton, than any illusion of poetry j 
and, from the eminence of his intellectual 
throne, would he cast a penetrating glance at 
the whole speculation, and bid its gaudy insig<- 
nificance away from him. 

But let us pass onward to another case, 
which though as imaginary as the former, may 
iettm serve the purpose of illustration. 
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This f^ime adventurous philosopher mi^y b6 
comc&vtd to shift his speculation from the 
plants of another world to the character of its 
inhabitant!. He may avail himself of some 
slender correspondencies between the heat of 
the Mtm and the moral temperament of the peo^ 
pie it shines upon^ He may work up a theory, 
which carries on the front of it some of the 
characters of plausibility ; but surely it does 
not require the philosophy of Newton to de- 
monstrate the folly of such an enterprise. There 
is not a man of {dain understanding, who does 
not perceive that this said ambitious inquirer 
has got without his reach — ^that he has stepped 
beyond the field of experience, and is now ex*- 
patiating on the field of imagination-*^that he 
has ventured on a dark unknown, where the 
wisest of all philosophy, is the philosophy of 
silence, and a profession of ignorance is the 
best evidence of a soUd understandings— -that if 
he thinks he knows any thing on such a subject 
as this, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to 
know. He knows not what Newton knew, and 
what he kept a steady eye upon throughout the 
whole march of his sublime investigations. He 
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knows not the limits of his own faculties. He 
has overleaped the barrier which hems in all the 
possibilities of human attainment. He has wan^ 
tonly flung himself off from the safe and firm 
field of observation ; and got on that undisco- 
verable ground, where, by every step he takes, 
he widens his distance from the true philoso- 
phy, and by every affirmation he utters, he re- 
bels agaipst the authority of all jts maxims. 

I can conceive it the feeling of every one of 
you, that I have hitherto indulged in a vain 
expense of argument, and it is most natural for 
you to put the question, " What is the precise 
point of convergence to which I am directing 
all the light of this abundant and seemingly 
superfluous illustration ?** 

In the astronomical objection which Infide- 
lity has proposed against the truth of the Chris- 
tian revelation, there is first an assertion, and 
then an argument. The assertion is, that Chris- 
tianity is set up for the exclusive benefit of our 
minute and solitary world. The argument i«, 
that God would not lavish such a quantity of 
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attention on so insignificant a field. Even 
tfaiNigfa the assertion were admitted^ I should 
have A quarrel with the argument. But the fu« 
titity of the objection is not laid open in all its 
extent, unless we expose the utter want of all 
essential evidence even for the truth of the 
assertion. How do infidels know that Christian* 
it J is set up for the single benefit of this earth 
and its inhabitants ? How are they able to tell 
us, that £r you go to other planets, the person 
iemd the religion of Jesus are there unknown 
to them ? We challenge them to the proof of 
this said positive announcement of theirs. We 
see in this objection the same rash and gratui- 
tous procedure, which was so apparent in the 
two cases that we have already advanced for 
the purpose of illustration. We see in it the 
siame glaring transgression on the spirit and the 
maxims of that very philosophy which they 
profess to idolize. They have made their ar- 
gument against us out of an assertion which 
has positively no feet to rest upon — ^an asser^ 
tion which they have no means whatever of 
verifying— an assertion the truth or the false- 
hood of which can only be gathered out of 
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some supernatural message^ for it lies corn^ 

pletely beyond the range of human observa* 

tion. It is willingly admitted, that by an zt* 

tempt at the botany of other worlds^ the true 

method of philosophizing is trampled on ; for 

this is a subject that lies beyond the mnge of 

actual observation ; and every performance 

upon it must be made up of assertions without 

proofs. It is also willingly admitted, that an 

attempt at the civil and political Jiistory of 

their people, would be an equally extravagant 

departure from the spirit of the true philoso-^ 

phy ; for this also lies beyond the field of actual 

observation ; and all that could possibly be 

mustered up on such a subject as this, would 

still be assertions without proofs. Now, the 

thediogy of thesie planets is, in every Way, as 

inaccessible a subject as their politics or their 

natural history; and therefore it is, that the 

objection, grounded on the confident assump* 

tion of those infidel astronomers, who assert 

Christianity to be the religion of this one 

world, or that the religion of these other 

worlds is not our very Christianity, can have 

Ho influence on a mind that has derived its 
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habito of thinking, from the pure and rigorous 
school of Newton ; for the whole of this asser- 
tion is just as glaringly destitute of proof, as 
in the two former instances. 

The man who could embark in an enterprise 
so foolish and so fancifUl, as to theorize it on 
tlie details of the botany of another world, or 
to theorize it on the natural and moral history 
of its people, is just making as outrageous a 
departure from all sense and all science, and 
all sobriety, when he presumes to speculate, or 
to assert on the details or the methods of God's 
administrationi among its rational and account- 
able inhabitants. He wings his fancy to as 
hazardous a r^on, and vainly strives a pene- 
trating vision through the mantle of as deep 
an obscurity. All the elements of such a spe- 
cidation are hidden from him. For any thing 
he can tell, sin has found its way into these 
other worlds. For any thing he can tell, their 
people have banished themselves from commu- 
nioii with God. For any thing he can tell, ^ 
many a visit has been made to each of them, 
on the subject of our common Christianity, by 
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commissioned messengers from the throne of 
the Eternal. For any thing he can tell, the 
redemption proclaimed to us is not one soli-^ 
tary instance, or not the whole of that redemp- 
tion which is by the Son of God— but only our 
part in a plan of mercy, equal in magnificfeiice 
to all that astronomy has brought within the 
range of human contemplation. For any thing 
he can tell, the moral pestilence which walks 
abroad over the face of our world, may have 
8|>read its desolation over all the planets of all 
the systems which the telescope has made 
known to us. For any thing he can tell, 
some mighty redemption has been devised in 
heaven, to meet this disaster, in the whole ex- 
tent and malignity of its visitations. For any 
thing he can teU, the wonder-working Godj 
who has strewed the field of immensity with 
so many worlds, and spread the shelter of his 
omnipotence over them, may have sent a mes- 
sage of love to each, and re-assured the hearts 
of its despairing people by some overpowering 
manifestation of tenderness. For any thing he 
can teU, angels from paradise may have sped 
to every planet their delegated way ; and sung. 
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from each azure canopy, a joyful annuncia* 
tion ; and said, '* Peace be to this residence, 
and good will to all its families, and glory to 
Him in the highest, whoj from the eminency 
of his throne, has issued an act of grace so 
magnificent, as to carry the tidings of life and 
of acceptance to the unnumbered orbs of a 
sinfiil creation." For any thing he can tell, 
the Eternal Son, of whom it is said, that by him 
the worlds were created, may have had the 
government of many sinful worlds laid upon 
his shoulders ; and by the power of his myste* 
nous word, have awoke them all from that 
spiritual death, to which they had sunk in le- 
thargy as profound as the slumbers of non-ex«* 
istence. For any thing he can tell, the one 
Spirit who moved on the face of the waters, 
and whose presiding influence it was that hush- 
ed the wild war of nature's dements, and made 
a beauteous system emerge out of its disjoint- 
ed materials^ may now be working with the 
fragments of another chaos ; and educing or^ 
der^ and obedience, and harmony, out of the 
wrecks of a moral rebellion, which reaches 
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tbrough all these spheres, and spreads disorder 
to the uttermost limits of our astronomy. 

But, here I stop— nor shall I attempt to 
grope my dark and fatiguing way, by another 
inch, among such sublime and mysterious se« 
crecies. It is not I who am offering to lift this 
ciutain. It is not I who am pitching my ad- 
venturous flight to the secret thii^s, iniiicb 
belong to God, away from the things that are 
revealed, and which belong to me and to my 
children. It is the champion of that very In* 
fidelity which I am now combating* It is he 
who props his unchristian argument, by pre-^ 
sumptions fetched out of those untravelled ob« 
scurities, which lie on the other aide of a bar- 
rier that I pronounce to be impassable. It is 
he who transgresses the limits which Newton 
forbore to enter ; because, with a justness 
whidi reigns throughout all his inquiries, he 
saw the limit of his own understanding, nor 
would he venture himself beyond it. It is he 
who has borrowed from the philosophy of this 
wondrous man, a few dazzling concepticHis, 
which have only served to bewilder him — 
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wliilef an atter stranger to the spirit of this 
philoiophy, he has carried a daring and an ig- 
norant speculation far beyond the boundary of 
its prescribed and allowable enterprises. It is 
he who has^ mustered against the truths of the 
Goapej^ resting, as it does, on evidence within 
the reach t£ his faculties, an objection, for the 
truth of which he has no evidence whatever. 
It is he wha puts away from him a doctrine, 
for which he has the substantial and the fami- 
liar proof of human testimony ; and substitutes 
in its plae^,. a doctrine, for which he can get 
no otbef siq^port than from a reverie of his 
own imaginatioOtf^ It is he who turns aside 
from dl that safe and certain argument, that 
is sujpplied by the history of this world, of 
wUcb he knows something; and who loses 
himsetf in the Woriii of theorizing afler other 
worids^ of tile moral and theological history of 
which he positively knows nothing. Upon 
him^ and not upon us, lies the fbUy of launch- 
ii^ his impetuous way beyond the province of 
observationi»K>f letting his fancy afloat among 
the iHiknown of distant and mysterious regions 
*«HUid, by an act of daring, as impious as it 
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is unphilosophical, of trying to unwrap that 
shroud, which, till drawn aside by the hand of 
a messenger from heaven, will ever veil, from 
human eye, the purposes of the Eternal. 

If you have gone along with me in the pre* 
ceding observations, you will perceive how they 
are calculated to disarm of all its point, and of 
all its energy, that flippancy of Voltaire ; when 
in the examples he gives of the dotage of the 
human understanding, he tells us of BacoH hav« 
ing believed in witchcraft, and Sir Isaac New- 
ton having written a Commentary on the Bock 
of Revelation. The former instance we shidl 
not undertake to vindicate ; but in the latter 
instance we perceive what this brilliant and 
specious, but withal superficial apostle of Infi- 
delity, either did not see, or refused to acknow- 
ledge. We see in this intellectual labour of 
our great philosopher, the working of the very 
same principles which carried him through the 
profoundest and the most successfid of his in- 
vestigations ; and how he kept most sacredly 
and most consistently by those very maxims, the 
authority of which, he^ even inr the Ml vigour 
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and manhood of his faculties, ever recognized. 
We see in the theology of Newton, the very 
spirit and principle which gave all its stability, 
and all its sureness, to the philosophy of New- 
ton. We see the same tenacious adherence to 
every one doctrine, that had such valid proof 
to uphold it, as could be gathered from the 
field of human experience ; and we see the 
same firm resistance of every one argument, 
that had nothing to recommend it, but such 
plausibilities as could easily be devised by the 
genius of man, when he expatiated abroad on 
those field»: of creation which the eye never 
witnessed, and from which no messenger ever 
came to us with any credible information. 
Now, it was on the former of these two prin- 
ciples that Newton clung so determinedly to 
his Bible, as the record of an actual annuncia- 
tion from God to the inhabitants of this world. 
When he turned his attention to this book, he 
came to it with a mind tutored to the philoso- 
phy of facts— -and, when he looked at its cre*^ 
dentials, he saw the stamp and the impress 
of this philosophy on every one of them. He 
sow the fact of Christ being a messenger from 
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heaven, in the audible language by whicfi it 
was conveyed from heaven's canopy to human 
ears. He saw the fact of his being ah approv- 
ed ambassador of God, in those miracles which 
carried their own resistless evidence along with 
them to human eyes. He saw the truth of 
this whole history brought home to his own 
conviction, by a sound and substantial vehicle 
of human testimony. He saw the reality of 
that supernatural light, which inspired the pro- 
phecies he himself illustrated, by such an agree- 
ment with the events of a various and distant 
futurity as could be taken cogniance of by 
human observation. He saw the wisdom of 
God pervading the whole substance of the writ, 
t^n message, in such manifold adaptations to 
the circumstances of man, and to the whole 
secrecy of his thoughts, and his affections, and 
his spiritual wants, and bis moral sensibilities, 
as even in the mind of an ordinary and unlet- 
tered peasant, can be attested by human con- 
sciousness. These formed thie solid materials 
of the basis on which our experimental philoso- 
pher stood ; and there was nothing jn the 
whdle compass of his own astronomy to dfozle 
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him awa,y from it ; and he was too well aware 
of the limit between what he knew, and what 
he did not know, to be seduced from the 
ground he had taken, by any of those brillian* 
cies, which have since led so many of his humr 
bier successors into the track of infidelity. He 
had measured the distances of these planets. 
He had calculated their periods. He had esti- 
mated their figures, and their bulk, and their 
densities, and he had subordinated the whole 
intricacy of their movements to the simple and 
sublime agency of one commanding principle. 
But he ha^ too much of the ballast of a sub- 
stantial understanding about him, to be thrown 
afloat by all this success among the plausibili- 
ties o{ wanton and unauthorized speculation. 
He knew the boundary which hemmed him. 
He knew that he had not thrown one particle 
of light on the moral or religious history of 
these planetary regions. He had not ascertain- 
ed what visits of communication they received 
from the Gpd who upholds them. But he 
knew that the fact of a real visit made to this 
planet, had such evidence to rest upon, that it 
was not to be disposted by any aerial imagina- 
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tioD. And when I look at the steady and un- 
moved Christianity of this wonderful man ; so 
far from seeing any symptom of dotage and 
imbecility^ or any forgetfidness of those princi- 
ples on which the fabric of his philosophy is 
reared } do I see, that in sitting down to the 
work of a Bible Commentator, be hath given us 
the most beautiful and most consistent exem- 
plification. 

I did not anticipate such a length of time^ 
and of illustration, in this stage of my argu- 
ment. But I will not regret it, if I^have fami- 
liarized the minds of any of my readers to the 
reigning principle of this Discourse. We are 
strongly disposed to think, that it is a principle 
which might be made to apply to every argur 
ment of every unbeliever*— and 30 to serve not 
merely as an antidote against the Infidelity of 
astronomers, but to serve as an antidote against 
all Infidelity. We are well aware of the diver- 
sity of complexion which Infidelity puts on. It 
looks one thing in the man of science and of 
liberal accomplishment. It looks another thing 
i(i the refined voluptuary. It looks still afi^th^r 
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tluogin the commonrplace railer against the 
artifices of priestly domination. It looks ano* 
ther thing in the dark and unsettled spirit of 
him, whose every reflection is tinctured with 
gall, and who casts his envious and malignant 
scowl at all that stands associated with the es- 
tablished order of society. It looks another 
thing in the prosperous man of business, who 
has neither time nor patience for the details of 
the Christian evidence, — ^but who, amid the 
hurry of his other occupations, has gathered as 
many of the lighter petulancies of the infidel 
writers, and caught, from the perusal of them, 
as contemptuous a tone towards the religion of 
the New Testament, as to set him at large from 
all the decencies of religious observation, and 
to give him the disdain of an elevated compla- 
cency oyer aU the follies of what he counts a 
vulgar superstition. And, lastly, for Infidelity 
has now got down amongst us to the humblest 
walks of life ; may it occasionally be seen lour- 
ing on the forehead of the resolute and hardy 
arttficer, who can lift liis menacing voice against 
the priesthood, and, looking oil the Bible as a 
juggleiy of theirs, can bid stout defiance to all 
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its denunciations. Now» under all these varie- 
tiesy we think that there might be detected the 
one and universal principle which we have at- 
tempted to expose. The something, whatever 
it is, which has dispossessed all these people of 
their Christianity, exists in their minds, in the 
shape of a position, which they hold to be true, 
but which, by no legitimate evidence, they 
hafe ever realized— -and a position, which 
lodges within them as a wilful fancy or pre- 
sumption of their own, but which could not 
stand the touchstone 6f that wise and solid 
principle, in virtue of which, the followers of 
Newton give to observation the precedence 
over theory. It is a principle altogether wor- 
thy of being laboured—as, if carried round in 
faithful and consistent application amongst 
these numerous varieties, it is able to break up 
idl the existing Infidelity of the world. 

But, there is one other most important con* 
elusion, to which it carries us. It carries us, 
with all the docility of children, to the J^ble ; 
and puts us down into the attitude of an unre* 
served surrender of thought and understaadiiig» 
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to its autfaoritatiye information. Without the 
testimony of an authentic messenger from hea- 
i^en, I know nothing of heaven's counsels. I 
never heard <^ any moral telescope that can 
bring to my observation, the doings or the de* 
liberations which are taking place in the sanc- 
tuary of the Eternal. I may put into the re- 
gisters of my belief, all that comes home to me 
through the senses of the outer man, or by the 
consciousness of the inner man. But neither 
the one nor the other can tell me of the pur- 
poses of God i can tell me of the transactions 
or the designs q£ his sublime monarchy ; can 
tell me of the gdngs forth of Him whcTis from 
everlasting unto everlasting ; can tell me of the 
march and the movements of that great admi* 
nistrataon which embraces aU worlds, and takes 
into its wide and comprehensive survey, the 
mighty roU of innumerable ages. It is true 
that my fancy may break its impetuous way into 
this loAy and inaccessible field ; and through 
the devices of my heart, which are many, the 
visions ef an ever-shifling theology may take 
4iieir alternate sway over me ; but the counsel 
4Df the Lord, it shall stand. And I repeat it ; 
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that if true to the leading principle of that 
philosophy, which has poured such a flood of 
light over the mysteries of nature, we shall 
dismiss every self^-formed conception of our 
own, and wait in all the humility of conscious 
ignorance, till the Lord himself shall break his 
silence, and make his counsel known, by an 
act of communication. And now, that a pro« 
fessed communication is before me, and that 
it has all the solidity of the experimental evi- 
dence on its side, and nothing but the reveries 
of a daring speculation to oppose it *, what is 
the consistent, what is the rational, what is the 
philosophical use that should be made of this 
document, but to set me down like a school- 
boy, to the work of turning its pages, and con- 
ning its lessons, and submitting the every exer- 
cise pf my judgment to its information and its 
testimony ? We know that there is a superfi- 
cial philosophy, which casts the glare of a most 
seducing brilliancy around it ; and spurns the 
Bible, with all the doctrine, and all the piety 
of the Bible, away from it ; and has infused 
the spirit of Antichrist into many of the lite* 
rary establishments of the age } but it is not 
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the solids the pi^found, the cautious spirit of 
that philosophy, which has done so much to 
ennoble the modern period of our world : for 
the more that this spirit is cultivated and un- 
derstoodf the more will it be found in alliance 
with lliat spirit, in virtue of which all that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, 
is humbled, and all lofty imaginations are cast 
down, and every thought of the heart is 
brought into the captivity of the obedience 
of Christ. 
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DISCOURSE III. 



ON THE EXTENT OF THE DIVINE CONDESCENSION. 



<* Who is like onto the Lord our God, who dirdleth oa 
high. Who humbleth himself to behold the things that 
are in heaven, and in the earth !" — Psalm cxiii. 5, 6. 

In our last Discourse, we attempted to expose 
the total want of evidence for the assertion of 
the Infidel astronomer— -•and this reduces the 
whole of our remaining controversy with him, 
to the business of arguing against a mere possi- 
bility. Still, however, the answer is not so 
complete as it might be, till the soundness of 
the argument be attended to, as well as the 
credibility of the assertion— or in other words, 
let us admit the assertion, and take a view of 
the reasoning which has been constructed uponr 
it. 
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We have already attempted to lay before ' 
you, the wonderful extent of that space, teemr 
ing with xuinumbered worlds, which modem 
science has brought within the circle of its dis- 
coveries. We even ventured to expatiate on 
those tracks of infinity, which lie on the other 
side of all that eye or that telescope hath made 
known to us — to shoot far into those ulterior 
regions, which are beyond the limits of our 
astronomy— to impress you with the rashness 
of the imagination, that the creative energy of 
God had sunk e;xhausted by the magnitude q( 
its efforts, at that very line, through which the 
art of man, lavished as it has been on the work 
of perfecting the instruments of vision, has not 
yet been able to penetrate ; and upon all thii; 
we hazarded the assertion, that though all 
these visible beavens were to rush into annihi- 
laticm, and the besom of the Almight3r's wrath 
were to sweep from the face of the universe^ 
those millions, and millions more of snns and 
of systems, which lie within the grasp of our 
actual observation — that this events which, to 
our eye, would leave so wide and so dismal a 
solitude behind it, might be nothing in the eye 
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of Him who could take in the Whole, bat the 
disappearance of a little speck from that field 
of created things, which the hand of his omni- 
potence had thrown around him. 



But to press home the sentiment of the teit, 
it is not necessary to stretch the imagination 
beyond the limit of oui' actual discoveriesi It 
is enough to strike our minds with the insigni- 
ficance of this world, and of all who inhabit it, 
to bring it into measurement with that mighty 
assemblage of worlds, which lie open to the eye 
of man, aided as it has been by the inventions 
of his genius. When we told you of the eighty 
millions of suns, each occupying his own inde- 
pendent territory in space, and dispensing his 
own influences over a clustef of tributiuy worlds; 
this world could not fail to sink into littleness 
in the eye of him, who looked to all the magni- 
tude and variety which are around it. We gave 
you but a feeble image of our comparative in- 
significance, when we said that the glories of an 
extended forest would sufier no more from the 
fall of a single leaf, than the glories of this ex- 
tended universe would sufier, though the globe 
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we tread i^oii^ " and all that it inherit, should 
dissolve.^' And when we lift our conceptions to 
Him who has peopled immensity with all these 
wonders*— who sits enthroned on the magni& 
cence of his own works, and by one sublime 
idea can embrace the whole extent of that 

r 

boundless amplitude, which he has filled with 
the trophies of his divinity; we cannot but re- 
sign our whole heart to the Psalmist's exclama^ 
tion of " What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him, or the son of man, that thou shouldest 
deign to visit him !'* 

Now mark the use to which all this has been 
turned by the genius of Infidelity. Such a 
humble portion of the universe as oiu*s, could 
never have been the object of such high and 
distinguishing attentions as Christianity has as- 
signed to it« God would not have manifested 
himself in the flesh for the ^vation of so pal- 
tcy SL wodd. The monarch of a whole conti- 
nent, would never move from his capital; and 
lay aside the splendour of royalty ; and subject 
himself for months, or for years, to perils, and 
poverty, and persecutioaj and take up his 
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abode in some small islet of his dominions; 
which, though swallowed by an earthquake, 
could not be oiissed amid the glories of so 
wide an empire; yid all this to regain the lost 
affections of a few families upop its surface. 
And neither would the eternal Son of God — he 
who is revealed to us as having made all worlds, 
and as holding an empire, amid the splendours 
of which, the globe that we inherit is shaded in 
insignificance; neither would he strip himself 
of the glory he had with the Father before the 
world was, and light on this lower scene, for 
the purpose imputed to hinv in the New Testa- 
ment. Impossible, that the concerns of this 
puny ball, which floats its little round among 
an infinity of larger worlds, should be of such 
mighty account in the plans of the Eternal ; or 
should have given birth in heaven to so won- 
derful a movement, as the Son of God putting 
on the form of our degraded species, and so- 
journing amongst us, and sharing in all our in- 
firmities, and crowning the whole scene of hu- 
miliation, by the disgface and the agonies of a 
cfuel martyrdom. 
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This has been started as a diflSculty in the 
way of the Christian Revelation ; and it is the 
boast of many of our philosophical Infidels, 
that by the light of modem -discovery, the light 
of the New Testament is eclipsed and over- 
borne; and the mischief is not confined to 
philosophers, for the argument has got into 
other hands, and the popular illustrations that 
are now given to the sublimest truths of science, 
have widely disseminated all the Deism that 
has been grafted upon it; and the high tone of 
a decided contempt for the Gospel, is now asso- 
ciated with the flippancy of superficial acquire- 
ments; and while the venerable Newton, whose 
genius threw open those mighty fields of con- 
templation, found a fit exercise for his powers 
in the interpretation of the Bible, — ^there are , 
thousands and tens of thousands, who, thougn 
walking in the light which he holds out to them, 
are seduced by a complacency which he never 
felt, and inflated by a pride which never en- 
tered into his pious and philosophical bosom, 
and whose only notice of the Bible is to depre- 
ciate, and to deride, and to disown it. 
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Before entering into what we conceive to be 
the right answer to this objection, let us previ- 
pusly observe, that it goes to strip the Deity of 
an attribute, which forms a wonderful addition 
to the glories of his incomprehensible character. 
It is indeed a mighty evidence of the strength 
of his arm, that so many miUions of worlds are 
suspended on it; but it would surely make the 
high attribute of his power more illustrious — if, 
while it expatiated at large among the suns and 
the systems of astronomy, it Could, at the very 
same instant, be impressing a movement and a 
direction on all the minuter wheels of that ma- 
chinery, which is working incessantly around 
us. It forms a noble demonstration of his wis- 
dom, that he gives unremitting operation to 
those laws which uphold the stability of this 
great universe; but it would go to heighten 
that wisdom inconceivably — ^if, while equal to 
the magnificent task of maintaining the order 
and harmony of the spheres, it was lavishing its 
inexhaustible resources on the beauties, and 
varieties, and arrangements, of every one scene, 
however humble, of every one field, however 
narrow, of the creation he had formed. It is 
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a cbeeiing evidence of the delight he. takes 
in communicating happiness, that the whole 
of immensity should be so strewed with the 
habitations of life and of intelligence; but it 
would surdy bring home the evidence, with a 
nearer and a more affecting impression, to every 
bosom— ^d we know, that at the very time his 
benignant regard took in the mighty circle of 
created beings, there was not a single family 
overlooked by him, and that every individual 
in every comer of his dominions, was as effec* 
tually seen to, as if the object of an exclusive 
and undivided care. It is our imperfection, 
that we cannot give our attention to more thati 
ohe object, at one and the same instant of time; 
but surely it would elevate oiu: every idea of 
the perfections of God— -did we know, that while 
his; comprehensive mind could grasp the whole 
amplitude of nature, to the very outermost of 
its boundaries, he had an attentive eye fastened 
on the very humblest of its objects, and pon- 
dered every thought of my heart, and noticecT 
every footstep of my goings, and treasured up 
in his remembrance every turn and every move- 
ment of my history. 
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And, lastly, to apply this train of sentiment 

to the matter before us; let us suppose that one 
among the countless myriads of worlds, should 
be visited by a moral pestilence, which spread 
through all its people, and brought them under 
the doom of a law, whose sanctions were un- 
relenting and immutable; it were no disparage- 
ment to God, should he, by an act of righteous 
indignation, sweep this offence away from the. 
universe which it deformed — nor should we 
wonder, though, among the multitude of other 
worlds, from which the ear of the Almighty 
was regaled with the songs of praise, and the 
incense of a pure adoration ascended to his 
throne, he should leave the strayed and solitary 
world to perish in the guilt of its rebellion. 
But, tell me, oh ! tell me, would it not throw 
the softening of a most exquisite tenderness 
over the character of God, should we see him 
putting forth his every expedient to reclaim to 
himself those children who had wandered away 
from him— and, few as they were when com- 
pared with the host of his obedient worshippers, 
would it not just impart to his attribute of com- 
passion the infinity of the Godhead,. that, rather 
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than lose the stifle world which had turned to 
its own way, he should send the messengers of 
peace to woo and to welcome it back again ; and» 
if justice demanded so mighty a sacrifice, and it 
behoved the law to be so magnified and made 
honourable, tell me whether it would not throw 
a moral sublime over the goodness of the Deity^ 
should he lay upon his own Son the burdep^ of 
its atonement, that he might again smile upon 
the world, and hold out the sceptre of invitation 
to all its families? 

We avow it, therefore, that this infidel argu- 
ment goes to expunge a perfection from the 
character of Grod. The more we know of the 
extent of nature, should not we have the loftier 
conception of him who sits in high authority 
over the concerns of so wide a universe? But, 
is it not adding to the bright catalogue of his 
other attributes, to say, that, while magnitude 
does not overpower him, minuteness cannot 
escape him, and variety cannot bewilder him ; 
and that, at the very time while the mind of 
the Deity is abroad over the whole vastness of 
creation, tbere is not one particle of matterv 
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there is not one individual principle of ratiaiial 
or of animal existence, there is not one single 
world in that expanse which teems with them, 
that his eye does not discern as constantly, and 
his hand does not guide as unerringly, and his 
spirit does not watch and care for as vi^antly, 
as if it formed the one and exclusive object 
of his attention. 

The thing is inconceivable to us, whose minds 
are so easily distracted by a number of objects, 
and this is the secret principle of the whole In- 
fidelity I am now alluding to. To bring God 
to the level of our own comprehensioBy we would 
clothe him in the impotency of a man. We would 
transfer to his wonderful mind all the imperfec- 
tion of our own faculties. When we. are taught 
by astronomy, that he has millions of worlds to 
look after, and thus add in one direction to the 
glories of his character; we take away fr<Hn 
them in another, by saying, that each of these 
worlds must be looked after imperfectly. The 
use that we make of a discovery, which should 
heighten our every conception of God^ and 
humble us into the sentiment, that a Being of 
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such' niysteridus elevation is to us utifathom- 
able, is to sit in judgment over him, aye, and 
to pronounce such a judgment as degrades him, 
and keeps him down to the standard of our own 
paltry imagination ! We are introduced by mo- 
dern science to a multitude of other suns and 
of other systems; and the perverse interpreta- 
tion we put upon the fact, that God can difiuse 
the benefits of his power and of his goodness over 
such a variety of worlds, is, that he carmoU <nr 
will not, bestow so much goodness on one of 
those worlds, as a professed revelation from 
Heav^i has announced to us. While we en* 
large the provinces of his empire, we tarnish all 
the glory (^ diis enlargement, by saying, he 
has so much to care for, that the care of every 
one province must be less complete, and lew 
vigilant, and less effectual, than it would other- 
wise have been. By the discoveries of modem 
science, we multiply the places of the creation; 
but along with this, we would impair the attri- 
bute of his ejre being in every jdace to behold 
the evil and the good; and thus, while we mag- 
nify one of his perfections, we do it at the ex- 
pense of another; and to bring him within the 
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(^rasp of our feeble capacity, we would defiioe 
one of the glories of that character, which it is 
our part to adore, as higher than all thought, 
and as greater than all comprehension. 

. The objection we are discussing, I shall state 
again in a single sentenice. Since astronomy has 
unfolded to us such a number of worlds, it is 
not likely that God would pay so much atten- 
tion to this one world, and set up such won- 
derful provisions for its benefit, as are an- 
nounced to us in the Christian Revelation. 
This objection will have received its answer, if 
we can meet it by the following portion: — that 
God, in addition to the bare faculty of dwelling 
on a multiplicity of objects at one and the same 
time, has this faculty in such wonderful perfec- 
tion, that he can attend as fully, and provide as 
richly, and manifest all his attributes as illus- 
triously, on every one of these objects, as if the 
rest had no existence, and no place whatever in 
his government or in his thoughts. 

For the evidence of this position, we appeal, 
in the first place, to the personal history of eack 
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individual among you. Only grant us, that 
God never loses sight of any one thing he has 
created, and that no created thing can continue 
either to be, or to act independently of him ; 
and then, even upon the face of this world, 
humble as it is on the great scale of astronomy, 
how widely diversified, and how multiplied into 
many thousand distinct exercises, is the atten- 
tion of God! His eye is upon every hour of 
my existence; His Spirit is intimately present 
with every thought of my hearts His inspira- 
tion gives birth to every purpose within me. 
His hand impresses a direction on every foot^ 
step of my goings. Every breath I inhale, is 
drawn by an eneigy which God deals out to me. 
This body, which, upon the slightest derange- 
ment, would become the prey of death, or of 
woeful sufl^lng, is now at ease, because he at 
this moment is warding off from me a thousand 
dangers, and upholding the thousand move- 
ments of it& complex and delicate machinery. 
His presiding influence keeps by me throu^ 
the whole current of my restless and ever- 
changiifg history. When I walk by the way- 
side^ he is along with me. When I enter into 
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company, amid all my forgetfiilness of hifQ» he 
never forgets me. In the silent watches. of the 
night, when my eyelids have closed, and my 
spirit has sunk into unconsciousness, the ob- 
servant eye of him who never slumbers, is upon 
me. I cannot fly from his presence. Go where 
I will, he tends me, and watches me, and cares 
for me; and the same Being wbo is now at 
work in the remotest domains of Nature and of 
Providence, is also at my right hand to eke out 
to me every moment of my being, and to up 
hold me in the exercise of all my feelings, and 
of all my faculties. 

Now, what God is doing with me, he is doii^ 
with every distinct individual of this world's 
population. The intimacy of his presence, and 
attention, and care, reaches to one and to all 
of them. With a mind unburdened by the 
vastness of all its other concerns, he can pro- 
secute, without distraction, the government and 
guardianship of every one son and daughter of 
the species.'-— And is it for us, in the face of all 
thift experience, ungratefully to draw a limit 
around the perfections of God-^to aver, that 
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the multitude of other worlds has withdrawal 
any portion of his benevolencci from the one 
we occupy— or that he, whose eye is upon 
every separate family of the earth, would not 
lavish all the riches of his unsearchable attri- 
butes on some high plan of pardon and immor- 
tality, in behalf of its countless generations? 

ft 

But, secondly, were the mind of God so 
fatigued, and so occupied with the care of 
othei* worlds, as the objection presumes him 
to be, should we not see some traces of neglect, 
or of carelessness, in his management of ours? 
Should we not behold, in many a field of obser- 
vation, the evidence of its master being over- 
crowded with the variety of his other engage- 
ments? A man oppressed by a multitude of 
business, would simplify and reduce the work 
of any new concern that was devolved upon 
him. Now, point out a single mark of God 
being thus oppressed. Astronomy has laid 
open to- us so many realms of creation, which 
were before unheard of, that the world we in- 
habit, shrinks into one remote and solitary pro- 
vince of this wide monarchy. Tell me, then, 
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i^ ttr any one field of this province, which man 
has access to, you witness a single indication of 
Grod sparing himself— of God reduced to lan- 
guor by the weight of his other employments — 
of God sinking under the burden of that vast 
superintendence which lies upon him— of God 
being exhausted, as one of ourselves would be, 
by any number of concerns, however great, by 
any variety of them, however manifold; and 
do you not perceive, in that mighty profusion 
of wisdom and of goodness, which is scattered 
every where around us, that the thoughts of 
this unsearchable Being are not as our thoughts, 
nor his ways as our ways? 

My time does not suffer me to dwell on this 
topic, because, before I conclude, I must hasten 
to Another illustration. But, when I look abroad 
on the wondrous scene that is immediately be- 
fore me — and see, that in every direction, it 
is a scene of the most various and unwearied 
activity — ^and expatiate on all the beauties of 
that garniture by which it is adorned, and on 
all the prints of design and of benevolence 
which abound in it — and think, that the same 
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God, who holds the universe, with its every 
system, in the hollow of his hand, pencils 
every flower, and gives nourishment to every 
blade of grass, and actuates the movements of 
every living thing, and is not disabled, by the 
weight of his other cares, from enriching the 
humble department of nature I occupy, with 
charms and accommodations of the most un- 
bounded vai'iety^ — ^then, surely, if a message, 
bearing every mark of authenticity, should pro- 
fess to come to me from God, and inform m« 
of his mighty doings for the happiness of our 
species, it is not for me, in the face of all this 
evidence, to reject it as a tale of imposture, 
because astronomers have told me that he has 
so many other worlds and other orders of beings 
to attend to— and, when I think that it were a 
deposition of him from his supremacy over the 
ereatures he has formed, should a single sparrow 
fall to the ground without his appointment, then 
let science and sophistiy try to cheat me of my 
comfort as they may — I will not let go the 
anchor of my confidence in God — I will not 
be afraid, for I am of more value than many 
sparrows. 
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But, thirdly^ it was the telescope, that, by 
piercing the obscurity which lies between us 
and distant worlds, put Infidelity in possession . 
of the argument, against which we are now 
contending. But, about the time of its inven- 
tion, another instrument was formed, which 
laid open a scene no less wonderful, and re- 
warded the inquisitive spirit of man with a dis- 
covery, which serves to neutralise the whole of 
this argument. This was the microscope. The 
one led me to see a system in every star. The 
other leads me to see a world in every atom. 
The one taught me, that this mighty globe, 
with the whole burden of its people, and of its 
countries, is but a grain of sand on the high 
field of immensity. The other teaches me, 
that every grain of sand may harbour within it 
the tribes and the families of a busy population. 
The one told me of the insignificance of the 
world I tread upon. The other redeems it 
from all its insignificance; for it tells me that 
in the leaves of every forest, and in the flowers 
of every garden, and in the waters of every 
rivulet, there are worlds teeming with life, and 
numberless as are the glories of the firmament. 
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The one has suggested to me, that beyond and 
above all that is visible to raan, there may lie 
fields of creation which sweep immeasurably 
along, and carry the impress pf the Almighty's 
hand to the remotest scenes of the universe. 
The other suggests to me, that within and be- 
neath all that minuteness which the aided eye 
of man has been able to explore, there may lie 
a region of invisibles; and that could we draw 
aside the mysterious curtain which shrouds it 
from our senses, we might there see a theatre of 
as many wonders as astronomy has unfolded, 
a universe within the compass of a point so 
small, as to elude all the powers of the micro- 
scope, but where the wonder-working God finds 
room for the exercise of all his attributes, where 
he can raise another mechanism of worlds, and 
fill and animate them all with the evidences of 
his glory. 

Now, mark how all this may be made to meet 
the argument of our Infidel astronomer. By 
the telescope they have discovered, that no 
magnitude, however vast, is beyond the grasp 
of the Divinity.. But by the microscope, we 
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have also discovered that no minuteness, how- 
ever shrunk from the notice of the human eye, 
is beneath the condescension of his regard. 
Every addition to the powers of the one instru- 
ment, extends the limit of his visible dominions. 
But, by every addition to the powers of the 
other instrument, we see each part of them 
more crowded than before, with the wonders 
of his unwearying hand. The one is constantly 
widening the circle of his territory. The other 
is as constantly filling up its separate portions, 
with all that is rich, and various, and exquisite. 
In a word, by the one I am told that the Al- 
mighty is now at work in regions more distant 
than geometry has ever measured, and among 
worlds more manifold than numbers have ever 
reached. But, by the other, I am also told, 
that, with a mind to comprehend the whole, in 
the vast compass of its generality, he has also 
a mind to concentrate a close and a separate 
attention on each and on all of its particulars; 
and that the same God, who sends forth an up- 
holding influence among the orbs and the move- 
ments of astronomy, can fill the recesses of 
every single atom with the intimacy of his 
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presence^ and travail, in all the greatness of his 
unimpaired attributes, upon every one spot and 
comer of the universe he has formed. 

They, therefore, who think that God will not 
put forth such a power, and such a goodness, 
and such a condescension, in behalf of this 
world, as are ascribed to him in the New Testa- 
ment, because he has so many other worlds to 
attend to, think of him as a man. They con- 
fine their view to the informations of the tele- 
scope, and forget altogether the informations 
of the other instrument. They only find room 
in their minds for his one attribute of a large 
^ and general superintendence, and keep out of 
their remembrance the equally impressive proofs 
we have for his other attribute of a minute and 
multiplied attention to all that diversity of 
operations, where it is he that worketh all in 
all. And when I think, that, as one of the 
instruments of philosophy has heightened our 
every impression of the first of these attributes, 
so another instrument has no less heightened 
our impression of the second of them — then 
I can no longer resist the conclusion, that it 
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would be a transgression of sound argument, 
as well as a daring of impiety, to draw a limit 
around the doings of this unsearchable God — 
and, should a professed revelation from heaven, 
tell me of an act of condescension, in behalf 
of some separate world, so wonderful, that 
angels desired to look into it, and the Eternal 
Son had to move from his seat of glory to 
carry it into accomplishment, all I ask is the 
evidence of such a revelation ; for, let it tell me 
as much as it may of God letting himself down 
for the benefit of one single province of his 
dominions, this is no more than what I see 
lying scattered, in numberless examples, before 
me; and running through the whole line of my 
recollections; and meeting me in every walk 
of observation to which I can betake myself; 
and, now that the microscope has unveiled 
the wonders of another region, I see strewed 
around me, with a profusion which baffles my 
every attempt to comprehend it, the evidence 
that there is no one portion of the universe of 
God too minute for his notice, nor too humble 
for the visitations of his care. 
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As the end of all these illustrations, let me 
bestow a single paragraph on what I conceive 
toi)e the precise state of this argument. 

It is a wonderful thing that God should be 
so unencumbered by the concerns of a whole 
universe, that he can give a constant attention 
to every moment of every individual in this 
world's population. But, wonderful as it is, you 
do not hesitate to admit it as true, on the evi- 
dence of your own recollections. It is a won- 
derful thing that he whose eye is at every 
instant on so many worlds, should have peopled 
the world we inhabit with all the traces of the 
varied design and benevolence which abound in 
it. But, great as the wonder is, you do not 
allow so much as the shadow of improbability 
to darken it, for its reality is what you actually 
witness, and you never think of questioning the 
evidence of observation. It is wonderful, it is 
passing wonderful, that the same God, whose 
presence is diffused through immensity, arid 
who spreads the ample canopy of his adminis- 
tration over all its dwelling-places, should, with 
an energy as fresh and as unexpended as if he 
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had only begun the work of creation, turn him 
to the neighbourhood around us, and lavish, on 
its every hand-breadth, all the exuberance of 
his goodness, and crowd it with the many 
thousand varieties of conscious existence. But, 
be the wonder incomprehensible as it may, you 
do not suffer in your mind the burden of a 
single doubt to lie upon it, because you do not 
question the report of the microscope. You do 
not refuse its information, nor turn away from 
it as an incompetent channel of evidence. But 
to bring it still nearer to the point at issue, 
there are many who never looked through a 
microscope, but who rest an implicit faith in all 
its revelations ; and upon what evidence I would 
ask? Upon the evidence of testimony — upon 
the credit they give to the authors of the books 
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they have read, and the belief they put in the 
record of their observations. Now, at this 
point I make my stand. It is wonderful that 
God should be so interested in the redemption 
of a single world, as to send forth his well-be- 
loved Son upon the errand, and he, to accom- 
plish it, should, mighty to save, put forth all his 
strength, and travail in the greatness of it. But 
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sudi wonders as these have already multiplied 
upon you ; and when evidence is given of their 
truth, you have resigned your every judgment 
of the unsearchable God, and rested in the faith 
of them. I demand in the name of sound and 
consistent philosophy, that you do the same in 
the matter before us — and take it up as a ques- 
tion of evidence — and examine that medium of 
testimony through which the miracles and in- 
formatio&s of the Gospel have come to your 
door — and go not to admit as argument here, 
what would not be admitted as argument in 
any of the analogies of nature and observation 
— and take along with you in this field of in- 
quiry, a lesson which you should have learned 
upon other fields — even the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God, 
that his judgments are unsearchable, and his; 
ways are past finding out. • 

I do not enter at all into the positive evi- 
dence for the truth of the Christian Revelation, 
my single aim at present being to dispose of 
one of the objections which is conceived to 
stand in the way of it. Let me suppose then 
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that this is done to the satisfaction of a philo^ 
sophical inquirer; and that the evidence is sus- 
tained; and that the same mind that is familiar- 
ised to all the sublimities of natural science, 
and has been in the habit of contemplating God 
in association with all the magnificence which 
is around him, shall be brought to submit its 
thoughts to the captivity of the doctrine of 
Christ. Oh! with what veneration, and grati- 
tude, and wonder, should he look on the de- 
scent of him into this lower world, who made 
all these things, and without whom was not 
any thing made that was made. What a gran- 
deur does it throw over every step in the re- 
demption of a fallen w^orld, to think of its being 
done by him who unrobed him of the glories of 
so wide a monarchy; and came to this humblest 
of its provinces, in the disguise of a servant; 
and took upon him the form of our degraded 
species; and let himself down to sorrows, and to 
sufferings, and to death, for us. In this love of 
an expiring Saviour to those for whom in 
agony he poured put his soul, there is a height, 
and a depth, and a length, and a breadth, more 
than I can comprehend; and let me never never 
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from thifl moment neglect so great a salvation, 
or lose my hold of an atonement, made sure by 
him who cried, that it was finished, and brought 
in an everlasting righteousness. It was not the 
visit of an empty parade that he made to us. 
It was for the accomplishment of some substan- 
tial purpose J and, if that purpose is announced, 
and stated to consist in his dying, the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us unto God, 
let us never doubt of our acceptance in that 
way of communication with our Father in hea- 
ven, which he hath opened and made known 
to us. In taking to that way, let us follow his 
every direction with that humility which a sense 
of all this wonderful condescension is fitted to 
inspire. Let us forsake all that he bids us for- 
sake. Let us do all that he bids us do. Let 
us give ourselves up to his guidance with the 
docility of children, overpowered by a kindness 
that we never merited, and a love that is un- 
quelled by all the perverseness and all the in- 
gratitude of our stubborn nature — ^for what shall 
we render unto him for such mysterious bene- 
fits — ^to him who has thus been mindful of us — 
to him who thus has deigned to visit us? 
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But the whole of this argument is not yet ex- 
hausted. We have scarcely entered on the de- 
fence that is commonly made against the plea 
which Infidelity rests on the wonderful extent 
of the universe of God, and the insignificancy 
of our assigned portion of it. The way in 
which we have attempted to dispose of this plea, 
is by insisting on the evidence that is every 
where around us, of God combining with the 
largeness of a vast and mighty superintendence, 
which reaches the outskirts of creation, and 
spreads over all its amplitudes — ^the faculty of 
bestowing as much attention, and exercising as 
complete and manifold a wisdom, and lavishing 
as profuse and inexhaustible a goodness, on 
each of its humblest departments, as if it formed 
the whole extent of his territory. 

In the whole of this argument we have looked 
upon the earth as isolated from the rest of the 
universe altogether. But according to the way 
in which the astronomical objection is com- 
monly met, the eartli is not viewed as in a state 
of detachment from the other worlds, and the 
other orders of being which God has called 
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into existence* It is looked upon as the mem- 
ber of a more extended system. It is associated 
with the magnificence of a moral empire, as 
wide as the kingdom of nature. It is not 
merely asserted, what in our last Discourse has 
been already done, that for any thing we can 
know by reason, the plan of redemption may 
have its influences and its bearings on those 
creatures of God who people other regions, and 
occupy other fields in the immensity of his do- 
minions; that to argue, therefore, on this plan 
being instituted for the single benefit of the 
world we live in, and of the species to which 
we belong, is a mere presumption of the Infidel 
himself; and that the objection he rears on it, 
must fall to the ground, when the vanity of the 
presumption is exposed. The Christian apolo- 
gist thinks he can go farther than this — that he 
can not merely expose the utter baseness of 
the Infidel assertion, but that he has positive 
ground for erecting an opposite and a confront- 
ing assertion in its place — and that after having 
neutralised their position, by showing the entire 
absence of all observation in its behalf, he can 
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pass on to the distinct and affirmative testimony 
of the Bible. 

We do think that this lays open a very in- 
teresting track, not of wild and fanciful, but of 
most legitimate and sober-minded speculation. 
And anxious as we are to put every thing that 
bears upon the Christian argument, into all its 
lights; and fearless as we feel for the result of a 
most thorough sifting of it; and thinking as we 
do think it, the foulest scorn that any pigmy 
philosopher of the day should mince his am- 
biguous scepticism to a set of giddy and ignor- 
ant admirers, or that a half-learned and super- 
ficial public should associate with the Christian 
priesthood, the blindness and the bigotry of a 
sinking cause — with these feelings, we are not 
disposed to blink a single question that may be 
started on the subject of the Christian evidences. 
There is not one of its parts or bearings which 
needs the shelter of a disguise thrown over it. 
Let the priests of another faith ply their pru- 
dential expedients, and look so wise and so wary 
in the execution of them. But Christianity 
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stands in a higher and firmer attitude. The 
defensive armour of a shrinking or timid policy 
does not suit her. Hers is the naked majesty 
of truth; and with all the grandeur of age, but 
with none of its infirmities, has she come down 
to us, and gathered new strength from the bat- 
tles she has won in the many controversies of 
many generations. With such a religion as this 
there is nothing to hide. All should be above 
boards. And the broadest light of day should 
be made* fully and freely to circulate throughout 
all her secrecies. But secrets she has none. To 
her belong the frankness and the simplicity of 
conscious greatness; and whether she grapple 
it with the pride of philosophy, or stand in 
fronted opposition to the prejudices of the mul- 
titude, she does it upon her own strength, and 
spurns all the props and all the auxiliaries of 
superstition away from her. 
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DISCOURSE IV. 



ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF MAN*S MORAL HISTORY IN 
THE DISTANT PLACES OF CREATION. 



*< Which things the angels desire to look into." 

1 Peter i. 12. 

There is a limit, across which man cannot 
carry any one of his perceptions, and from the 
ulterior of which he cannot gather a single 
observation to guide or to inform him. While 
he keeps by the objects which are near, he can 
get the knowledge of them conveyed to his 
mind through the ministry of several of the 
senses. He can feel a substance that is within 
reach of his hand. He can smell a flower that 
is presented to him. He can taste the food 
that is before him. He can hear a sound of 
certain pitch and intensity; and, so much does 
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this sense of hearing widen his intercourse with 
external nature, that, from the distance of miles, 
it can bring him in an occasional intimation. 

But of all the tracks of conveyance which 
God has been pleased to open up between the 
mind of man, and the theatre by which he is 
surrounded, there is none by which he so 
multiplies his acquaintance with the rich and 
the varied creation on every side of him, as 
by the organ of the eye. It is this which 
gives to man his loftiest command over the 
scenery of nature. It is this by which so broad 
a range of observation is submitted to him. It 
is this which enables him by the act of a single 
moment, to send an exploring look over the 
surface of an ample territory, to crowd his mind 
with the whole assembly of its objects, and to 
fill his vision with those countless hues which 
diversify and adorn it. It is this which carries 
him abroad over all that is sublime in the im- 
mensity of distance ; which sets him as it were 
on an elevated platform, from whence he may 
cast a surveying glance over the arena of in- 
numerable worlds ; which spreads before him so 
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mighty a province of contemplation, that the 
earth he inhabits, only appears to furnish him 
with the pedestal on which he may stand, and 
from which he may descry the wonders of all 
that magnificence, which the Divinity has 
poured so abundantly around him. It is by 
the narrow outlet of the eye, that the roirld of 
man takes its excursive flight over those golden 
tracks, where, in all the exhaustlessness of crea- 
tive wealth, lie scattered the suns and the sys- 
tems of astronomy. But oh ! how good a thing 
it is, and how becoming well, for the philoso- 
pher to be humble even amid the proudest 
march of human discovery, and the sublimest 
triumphs of the human understanding, when he 
thinks of that unsealed barrier, beyond which 
no power either of eye or of telescope, shall 
ever carry him; when he thinks that on the 
other side of it, there is a height, and a depth, 
and a length, and a breadth, to which the whole 
of this concave and visible firmament, dwindles 
into the insignificancy of an atom— and above 
all, how ready should he be to cast his every 
lofty imagination away from him, when he 
thinks of the God, who, on the simple founda- 
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tioii of his wdrd, has reared the whole of this 
stately architecture, and by the force o£ his^ 
preserving hand, continues to uphold it ; aye, 
and should the word again come out from him, 
that this earth shall pass away, and a portion of 
the heavens which are around it, shall again 
fall back into the annihilation from which he 
at first stiminoned them— ^whai an impressive 
rebuke does it bring on the swelling vanity of 
science, to think that the whole field of its most 
ambitious enterprises may be swept away alto- 
gether ; and there remain before the eye of him 
who sitteth on the throne, an untravelled im- 
niensity^ which he hath filled with innumerable 
splendours, and over the whole face of which 
he hath inscribed the evidence of his high at* 
tributes, in all their might, and in all their 
manifestation^ 

But man has a great deal mote tb kee() hha 
humble of his understanding, than a mere sense 
of that boundary which skirts and which ter- 
minates the material field of his contemplations. 
He ought ako to feel^ how within that boun- 
dacy^ the vast majority of things is mysterious 
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and unknowB to bim; that even in. t}ie inner 
chamber of hia own i^onsciouwesst ii^ere m 
much lifis hidden from the observaticiD of otheiSi 
tjiere is also to himself a little world of iiicom'^ 
prehensibles ; that if stepping beypnd the limits 
of this famili^ bome» he look no £uther than to 
the members of his family» there is ^luch in the 
cast and the colour of every mind that is abpve 
his powers pf divinatiop ; that in proportion as 
he recedes from the centre of his own p^rsomL 
experience, there is a cloud of ignorance and se- 
crecy, which spreads, and thickens^ and throws 
a deep and impenetrable veil over the intricacies 
of every one department of human contempli^- 
tion ; that of all around him, his knowledge is 
naked and superficial, and confined to a few of 
those more conspicuous lineaments which strike 
upon his senses ; that the whole face, both of 
nature and of society, presents him with ques- 
tions which he cannot unriddle, and tells him 
how beneath the surface of all that the eye can 
rest upon, there lies the profoundness of a most 
unsearchable latency } aye, and should he, in 
some lofty enterprise of thought, leave this 
world, and i^oot afar into those tracks of i$e<* 
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eubticm which astronomy has opened ; should 
he^* baffled b^ the mysteries which beset his 
eveiy ftotstq) upon earth, attempt an ambitious 
flight toward the mysteries of heayen--«^let him 
go, but let the Justness of a pious and philoso- 
phical modesty go along with himr^let him for- 
get not» iJhtat from the moment his mind has 
t^ken Its asceiiding way for a few little miles 
above the world he treads upon, his ereiy sensef 
abanddus him but o(ne--that number, and mo« 
tion, and magmtnde, and figure, make up all 
the bafenesS of its elementary informations— « 
that these ok'bs faaire dent him scarce another 
message than toidy by their feeble glinunering 
upon his eye^ the simple fact of their existence 
— ^that he seeii not the landscape of other worlds 
— 4hat he knows not the moral system of any 
6n6 of tfaem-^nor athwart the lotf g and track- 
less vacancy whidi lies between^ does there fall 
upon Ms listeiing ^ar, the bum of their mighty 
populatijons,^ 

Biit the knowledge which he cannot fetch up 
himself fironi the obscurity of this wondrous but 
uMraFelled sceii^ by the exercise of any one 
of his own senses, might be fetched to him by 
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the testimony of a competent messenger. Coit^ 
ceive a native of one of these plahetaiy itian-^ 
sions to light upon our world ; and all we should 
require would be, to be satisfied of his creden* 
tials, that we may tack our faith to every point 
of information he had to offer us. With the 
solitary exception of what we have been enabled 
to gather by the instruments of astronomy, 
there is not one of his communications about 
the place he came from, on which we po s s ess 
any means at all of confronting him; and, 
therefore, could he only appear before us in- 
vested with the characters of truth, we shottld 
never think of any thing else than taking up 
the whole matter of his testimony just as he 
brought it to us. 

It were well had a sound philosophy schoded 
its professing disciples to the same kind of ac- 
quiescence in another message, which has ac- 
tually come to the world ; and has told us of 
matters still more remote from every power of 
unaided observation ; and has been sent from 
a more sublime and mysterious distance, even 
from that Crod of whom it is said, that '^ clouds 
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and daiimess are the habitation of his throne ;'* 
and treating c£ a theme so lofty and so inao 
eeasible^ as the counsels of that Etemd Spirit^ 
^* whose goings forth are of old, even from 
everlasting/* challenges of man that he should 
submit his every thought to the authority of 
this high communication. Oh ! had the philo- 
sophers of the day known as well as their great 
Master^ how to draw the vigorous landmark 
winch vei^es the field of legitimate discovery^ 
they should have seen when it is that philoso- 
phy beciHnes vain» and science is falsely so 
called } and how it is, that when philosophy is 
tnie to her pnncijdes, she shuts up her faithful 
votary to the Bihle^ and makes him willing to 
count all but loss, for the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, and of him crucified. 

But let.it be well observed, that the object 
of this message is not to convey information to 
us about the state of these planetary regions. 
This is not the matter with which it is fraught. 
It isa message from the throne of God to this 
febellious' province of his dominions ; and the 
poipose of it ig»- to reveal the fearful extent of 
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6ur guilt and of our danger, and to lay bcfiioe 
us the overtures of reconciliation* ' Were « 
similar message sent from the metropdiB of m 
mighty empire, to one of its remote aiid«rro^ 
lutionary districts, we should not look to it €99 
much infbrmation about die state or ecomNngp 
of the intermediate provinces. This* were, a 
departure from the topic on hand-^thouj^ still 
there may chance to be some incidental allu- 
sions to the extent and resources of the niude 
monarchy, to the existence of a similar spidt 
of rebellion in other quarters of the land,. or to 
the general principle of loyalty by which it 
was pervaded. Some casual references of this 
kind may be inserted in such a proclamation, 
or they may not— -and it is with this precise 
feeling of ambiguity that we open the record 
of that embassy which has bcien sent us from 
heaven, to see if we can gather any thing there, 
about other places of the creation, to meet tht 
objections of the infidel astronomer. Biit» 
while we pursue this object, let us have a care 
not to push the speculation beyond the limks of 
the written testimony ; let us keep a just and 
a steady eye on the ieurtual bcmndaxy oC our 
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knowledge^ that, throu^out every distinct step 
of oat srgiime!tt» we might preserve that chaste 
and unambittoivi spirit, which characterizes the 
philoBOfdiy a£ fasm who explored these distuit 
heavenc^ and, by the Ibrce of his genius, uh*: 
ravelled the secret of that wondrous mechanism 
which upholds them. 

The informattons of the Bible upon this sub^ 
jeot, are of two sorts — that from which we con«* 
fidently gather the fact, that the history of the 
redemption of our species is known in other 
and distant places, of the creation, — and that, 
from which we indistinctly guess at the fact, 
that the Tedemption itself may stretch beyond 
the limits df the world we occupy. 



And, here it may shortly be adverted to, 
that, though we know little or notliing of the 
mond and theological economy of the other 
planets^ we are not to infer, that the beings who 
oecupy these widely extended regions, even 
though not higher than we in the scale of 
understanding, know little of ours. Our first 
parents, en^.they committed that act by which 
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tiiey brought themselves and then* posterity 
into the need of redemption, hiid frequent and 
intercourse with Ood. Hie walked 
them in the garden of paradise $ and diere 
did ai^ls hold their habitual converse ; and, 
should the same unblotted innocence which 
charmed and attracted these superiM bdngs 
to the haunts of Eden, be perpetuated in 
every planet but our own, then might each of 
them be the scene of high and heavenly com- 
munications, and an open way for the messen- 
gers of God be kept up with them all, and 
their inhabitants be admitted to a share in the. 
themes and contemplations of angels, and have 
their qiirits exercised on those things, of which 
we are told that the angels desired to look into 
them ; and thus, as we talk of the public mind 
of a city, or the public mind of an empire---by 
tiie well-fiequented avenues of a free and ready 
circulation, a public mind might be fanned 
throughout the whole extent of God^s sinless 
and intelligent creation—- and, just as we often 
read of the eyes of aU Europe being turned to 
the one spot where some af&ir of eventful im- 
portance is going on, there might be the eyes 
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of a whole universe turned to the one world 
where rebellion against the Majesty of heavep 
had planted its standard ; and fgr the re^a4n^s- 
sipn of which within the ^irde pf his fellowship^ 
God, whose justice was in^eiubl^ but whofe 
mercy he had, by some pj^n of qiysteiious wiik 
dom, made to rejoice oyer it, was putting fortb 
all the. might, and travailing in all the greatness 
of the attributes which belonged to hipou 

But, for the full understanding of this argu*- 
ment, it must be remarked, that, while in our 
exiled habitation, where all ia darkness, and 
rebellion, and ennuty, the creature ei^ossea* 
every heart j and our affections, when they shift 
at all, only waoder fropi one Meeting v.aQity ta 
anotheTf it is not so in the habitations of the 
unfallen* There, every desire and every movei- 
ment is suboidinated to God^ He ia seen in- 
all. that, is formed, and in all that )a fspxesA 
aroundi tbem-ir^md, amid the fulness of that 
delight -with which they expatiate over the 
good and the fair of this wondrous univcUBe, 
the wimating charm which pervades thetr 
ev#ry Qonteinplation, ia, that they beheld, on 
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each vifliUe thing, the impress of the mind 
that conceived, and of the hand that made and 
that upholds it. Here, God is banished &om 
the thoughts of every natural man, and, hj a 
&m and constantly maintained act of usur- 
pation, do the things of sense and of time wield 
an entire ascendency. There, God is all in all. 
They walk in his light. They rejoice in the 
beatitudes of his presence. The veil is from 
pff their eyes, and they see the character of a 
presiding Divinity in every scene, and in every 
fVeiit to which the Divinity has given birth. It 
ii this which stamps a glory and an importance 
on the whole field of their contemplations ; and 
when they see a new evolution in the history of 
created things, the reason they bend towards it 
^ attentive an eye, is, that it speaks to their 
ohderstanding some new evolution in the pur-^ 
j^dses of God — some new manifestation of his 
mgh attributes — some new and interesting step 
Sli the history of his sublime administratioir. 

w 

m 

• Now, we ought to be aware how it takes off 
not from the intrinsic wei^t, but from the ac« 
tual impression of our argument, that this de^ 
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\» God wMch rdgoBiti otii!^r|^8oil 
of the creation^ this iiiter€»t in him as the coM^ 
fltant andJepMHtiBl principie of all raijoymeiit ^ 
this conoern iQ the untaintedness of hia gioiy^ 
this delight in the survey of his perfections and 
his doii^pB^ aDiB: what the mcai ci our comijit and 
darkened wimM cannot symnatluze withi 
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But howevfifc little we may enter into it, tha 
Bible tells ut by many intimations, that amongst 
^ose creatures wJK) have notfiJlen from their 
afiegiance, nor^ d^arted fit>m the living* God^ 
God h their all^-Mthat love to him sits i^ithroiir 
^. in their beailsb and fiUs them with all the 
ecstacy of an ^oveihirhelming aflfectionr*--that a 
sense of gnuddebr never so elevates their soub, 
as idien they look at the might and majesty of 
the Eternal— diat no field of doudless tranqMh 
nency so enchants than by the Uissfiilnass ci 
its vision^ as^ when at the shrine of infinite and 
unspotted holiness, they bend themselves in 
raptured adoration*-^that no beauty so fasci- 
mtes: and attracts them, as does that moral 
beauty #hieh throws a softening lustre over 
the alsAdiiesd of the Godhead^-rin a word, that 
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the image of his character is ever present to 
their contemplations, and the unceasing joy ci 
their sinless existence lies in the knowledge 
and admiratiou of Deity • 

Let us put forth an effortf and keq) a steady 
hold of this consideration, for the deadness of 
our earthly imaginations makes an efibrt neces- 
sary ; and we shall perceive, that though the 
world we live in were the alone theatre of re- 
demption, there is a something in the redemp- 
tion itself that is fitted to draw the eye of an 
arrested universe towards it. Surely, surely, 
where delight in God is the constant enjoyment, 
and the earnest intelligent contemplation of 
Crod is the constant exercise, there is nothing 
in the whole compass of nature, or of history, 
that can so set his adoring myriads upon the 
gaze, as some new and wondrous evolution of 
the character of God, Now this is found in the 
plan of our redemption ; nor do I see how in 
any transaction between the great Father of 
existence, and the children who have sprung 
fipom him, the moral attributes of the Deity 
cfiNild» if I may so expreai myself, be put to so 
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severe and so delicate a test It is tnie, that 
the great matters of sin and of salvation, faU 
mthout impresdon, on the heavy ears of a list- 
less and alienated world. But the^ who, to usq 
the language of the Bible, are light in the Lord, 
look otherwise At these things. They see sin 
in all its malignity, and salvation in all its mys- 
terious greatness. Aye, and it would put them 
on the stretch of all their faculties, when they 
saw rebellion lifting up its standard against the 
Majesty of heaven, and the truth and the jus- 
tice of God embarked on the threatenings he 
had uttered against all the doers of iniquity, 
and ihe honours of that august throne,* which 
has the firm pillars of immutability to rest upon, 
linked with the fulfilment of the law that had 
come out from it ; and when nothing else was 
looked for, but that God by putting forth the 
power of his Wrath should accomplish his every 
denunciation, and vindicate the inflexibility of 
his government, and by one sweeping deed of 
vengeance, assert in the sight of all his crea- 
tures, the sovereignty which belonged to him— ^ 
CNi 1 with what desire must they have pondered 
on fats ways, when amid the urgency of all these 
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4Mtiaodi which looked so h^ and ao iodit^ 
pros^bl^f thef saw the tinf^Idiiigs of Ae attii-' 
bnte of ni^rcy— «Did bow the. Supreme Law- 
gi?W was bendmg U]xm his guiltjr creatiiits aa 
^e of tendemeas— «nd how in his pro£cMii^ 
«0d unsearchable wisdom he was devising fiair 
them some plim of resitoratioB*— and how th6 
flierQa) Son had to move from his dwdUng^ 
j^einheavUMi, tb danyit forward througb 
•moiig all the difficultij^ by which it vmi tbn- 
lximpa8sed---and how after^ by tlie viitue of Idn 
mysfeQiious sacrifice, he had magnified the glor)^ 
(Kf enffy other perfisotion, he made metoy re* 
Iciee over them all, and threw open a way by 
^v^o^ we sinful and polluted wanderers^ in%ht» 
inrith the whole lustre of the Divine character 
mtamished^ be re^admitted into fellowship with 
€fod^ and be again brought back within the cir« 
de of his loyal and afi*ectionate family* 
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'1' Now, the essential character of such a tran<* 
tecrtion, viewed as a manifestation of God^ 
does not hang upon the number of worlds^ over 
Much this sin and this salvation may have ex* 
t«9itedA We know that over this one wikid 
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$iicb MB economy of wisdom and of xxiercy in 
instituted— «i|d» 9 veil should this be th^ only 
world tbati i$ embraced by it, the moral diq[>l)iy 
of the Godhead is mainly and (iobstantiaUy thA 
9ame» as if it reached throughout the wh<4e qC 
that habitable extent which the sdeQce of astro* 
nomy l)as madelmown to us« By the disohe* 
4ieoce of this one worlds the law was trampled 
onrr-andt in the business of making truth and 
mercy to meet^ and have a harmonious accom-^ 
plishment on the men of this world, the dignity 
o£Ood\waa put to the same trial ; the justice c£ 
God appeased to lay the aame immoveable bac^ 
rier ; the wisdom of God had to clear a way 
through the same difBculties ; the forgiveness 
of God had to §md the same mysterious convey- 
ance to the sinners of a solitary worldf, as to 
the sinners of half a nniverse^ The extent ctf" 
the field upon which this question was decidedi 
has no more influence on the question itself^ 
than the figure or the dimensions oi that field 
qf combat, on which some great political ques# 
tion was; fought, has on the importance, or on 
the moral principles of the controversy that 
gave riiK to it» This objection about the naff 

24 
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fown^M of tb^ theatre^ carries along with U dl 
the grossness of materialism. To the eye 0i 
i^Mfitual and intelligent beings^ it is nodiiibg. 
In their view, the redemption of a unful trarld 
derives its chief interestt from the display k 
gives of the mind and purposes of the Deitj^^ 
and, should that world be but a single speck m 
the immemdly of the works o£ God» the only 
way in which this afieets their estimate of him 
is to magnify his loving'-kindtiess-^^ho^ rather 
than lose one solitary world of the myriads he 
has formed, would lavish all the riches of his 
beneficence and of his wisdom on the recovery 
of its guilty population. 

Now, though it must be admitted that the 
Bible does not speak clearly or decisively as to 
the proper effect of redemption being extended 
to other worlds ; it speaks most clearly and most 
decisively about the knowledge of it being dis- 
seminated amongst other orders of created in^ 
telligence than our own. But if the contem- 
plation of God be their supreme enjoyment, 
then the very circumstance of our redemption 
being known to them, may invest it^ even 
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though it be but the redemption of one solitarj 
^iraridy . ymA * an importance as wide as the uni- 
orene itsdfl It may spread amongst the hosts 
of immensttj » new illustration of the dharac- 
ter of him wto is all their praise, and in look- 
ing toward whom every energy within them is 
moved to the exercise of a deep and delighted 
adfltiiration. The scene of the transaction may 
be narrow in point of material extent; while in 
the transaction itself there may be such amoral 
d%nity, as ^ \>buxm the perfections of the 
Godhead over fhe &ce of creation; andfiom 
the manifested ^(^ory of the Eternal, to send 
forth a tide of ecstacy, and of high gratulation^ 
throughout the whole extent of his depaident 
provinces. 

I will hot, in proof of the position, that the 
history of our redemption is known in other 
and dffitant places of cneation, and is matter of 
deep interest and feeling amongst other orders 
of created intelligence*— I will not put down 
all the quotations which might be assembled 
together upon this argument. It is an impres- 
sive cirottmstance, that when Moses and Elias 

K 
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ifOMdt a nnt to our Saviour oa the mount cf 
tnuii^iiguratioii» and iqppeared in {^ory £rom 
beaven^ the topic they broug^ along with thoD^ 
and with which they were firaught^ waa the de- 
cease he was going to accomplidi at Jenisaleoi. 
And however insipid the things of our salvatkn 
nay be to an earthly understanding ; we are 
made to know» that in the suflerings of Christy 
and the glory which should follow^ there is 
matkerto attract the notice of celestial spirit 
fm these are the very things, if|ys the KjUe^ 
which angels desire to look into. And how- 
ever listlessly we, the dull and grovelling chil- 
dren of an exiled family, may feel about the 
perfections of the Godhead, and the display of 
those perfections in the economy of the Gros- 
pel ; it is intimated to us in the book of Grod's 
message, that the creation has its districts and 
its provinces; and we accordingly read of 
dirones, and dominions, and principalities, and 
powers««-and whether these terms denote the 
separate regions of government, or the beings 
who^ by a commission granted from the sanc- 
toaiy of heaven, sit in delegated authority over 
thm^Mieven in their eyes the mystery of Christ 
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fitMds JtrraTed ia all the splendour of uosearch- 
aUe lidies ; for we are tc^d that this mystery 
was revealed for the very intent, that unto tiie 
firindpalities aad powers, m heavenly placesi 
might be made ioiown by tifae church, 1^ mani* 
fold wisdom of God. And while we, whose 
prospect reaches not beyond the harrow limits 
of the comix we occupy, look on the dealings 
of God in the worid» as carrying in them all lise 
insignificancy of a provincial transaction ; God 
himself, whose eiye reaches to places which our 
eye haili not seen, nor our ear heard of, neither 
faath it mitered into the imagination of our 
iieart to conceive, stamps a univ^*sa]ity on the 
whole matter of the Christian salvation, by such 
revelatioins aa ihe following :**-That he is to 
gather together in one all things in Christ, bodi 
wfaidh are in heaven, and which are in earth, 
even in him-— and that at tiie name of Je»is 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the eardi 
— xand that by him God reconciled all things 
unto famisdf, whether they be things in earth, 
or tfain^ in heaven. 
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We will not say in how far some of these pas- 
sages extend the proper efifect of that redemp* 
tion which is by Christ Jesus, to other quarters 
of the universe of God ; but they at least go to 
establish a widely disseminated knowledge of 
this transaction amongst the other orders of 
created intelligence. And they give lis a dis- 
tant glimpse of something more extended. 
They present a faint opening, through whicL^ 
may be seen some few traces of a ¥rider and a « 
nobler dispensation. They bring before us a - 
dim transparency, on the other side of which 
the images of an obscure magnificence dazsde 
indistinctly upon the eye ; and tell us, that in 
the economy of redemption, there is a grandeur 
.commensurate to all that is known of the odier 
works and purposes of the Eternal. They oflfer 
m no details ; and man, who ought not to at- 
tempt a wisdom above that which is written, 
3hould never never put forth his hand to the 
dn^ry of that impenetrable curtain which 
Grod in his mysterious wisdom, has spread over 
Ibhose ways> of which it is but a very smaU por- 
tion that we know of them. But certain it is^ 
that we know as much of them from the Bible ; 
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and the Infidel, with all the pride of his boasted 
astronomy, knows so little of them, from any 
power of observation, that the baseless argu- 
ment of his, on which we have dwelt so long, 
is overborne in the light of all that positive evi- 
dence which God has poured around the record 
of his own testimony, and even in the light of 
its more obscuire and casual intimations, 

r 

The minute and variegated details of the 
^vray in which this wondrous economy is ex- 
t:ended, God has chosen to withhold from us ; 
l>ut he has oftenca* than once made to us a 
l>road and a^neral announcement of its dig- 
nity. He does not tell us whether the foun- 
tain opened in the house of Judab, for sin and 
for undeanness, sends forth its healing streams 
to other worlds than our own. He does not 
tell us the extent of the atonement. But he 
tdls us that the atonement itself, known, as it 
is, . among the myriads of the celestial, forms 
the. luigfa song of eternity ; that the Lamb who 
was dain, is surrounded by the acclamations 
of one wide and universal empire ; that the 
wif^t of his wondrous achievements, spreads 
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a tide of gratnhtioii Over the multittidM ufao 
are about hh throne ; and tbat then neter 
eeases to ascend from the wOnhippers of hin^ 
irho washed us from our sins in his hlooAi a 
toice loud as from numbers without number, 
sweet as from blessed voices uttering joff 
#hen heaven rings jubilee, and loud hosan- 
nahs fill the eternal r^ons. 

<< And I beheld^ and I heard the voice of 
many angels round about the throne, and the 
number of them was ten thousand times t€9i 
thousand, and thousands of thousands. Sij- 
ing with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain, to receive power^ and ridies, 
and wisdom, and strength, and glory, and ho- 
nour, and blessing. And every creature which 
is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard I saying. Blessing, and ho- 
nour, and glory, and power, be unto him that 
sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, for 
ever and ever. • • 



toig^t have the whole of hi* ne^ 
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cropded'Mtli tbe enterprises of gloiy ^ and by 
the might of his amis, and the wisdom of his 
ooimseb, sight vin the first notation among 
the potoitttes of the world ^ and be iddised 
thmqy^out fitt his provinces, for the wealth 
and the security that he had spread aroimd 
.them-*aad still it is conceivably that by die 
actof a trin^ day in behalf <tf a sing^ £unily; 
by some soothing visitation of tenderness to a 
poor and solitary cottage ; by some deed of 
oompassioiiy which oonferred enlargement and 
rdief on : one deipairing sufferer ; by some 
grace&l moveneot of sensibility at a tale of 
wretdiediiess $ byisome noble effi>rt of self- 
dratial^ in viftae of which h^ subdued his 
every purpose of rev^^, and spread the 
miBtle' of a generous oblivion over the fault 
of the man who had insulted and ,iiggrieved 
him ; sbove .all, by an exerdse of pardon so 
ddllidly adnunistered, as that instead d! bring* 
ing him down to a state of defencelessaess 
against the provocation of future injuries, it 
threw a deeper sacredness over him, and 
stamped a more inviolable dignity than ever 
o&' his perscm and character :«— why, my b^e- 
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threoy on the strength of one 8uck perforai-- 
ance done in a single hour, and reaching -no ^ 
fiurther in its immediate eflfects, tiiaQ to one 
house» or to one individual, it is a most possi- : 
ble thing, that 'the highest monarch upon 
earth might draw such a lustra around him, 
as would eclipse the renown of all his public 
achievements— and that such a diqplay of mag- 
naninuty, or of worth, beaming firmn the se^ 
crecy of his familiar moments, might waken a 
more cordial veneration in every bosom, thaa 
all the splendour of his conspicuem history-— 
aye, and that it might pass down to poBterii|r^ 
as a more enduring monument of greatness^ 
and raise him &rther by its moral elevation, 
above the level of ordinary praise ; and whm 
he passes in review before the men of distant 
ages, may this deed of modest, gentile, unobr 
tnisive virtue, be at all times appealed to, aa 
the most sublime and touching memorial of 
his name. 

In like manner, did the King eternal, im-r 
mortal, and invisible, surrounded as he is with 
the splendours of i^ wide and everlasting mch 
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narcfay, turn him to our humble habitatioii ; 
and the footsteps of God manifest in the flesh, 
have been on the narrow spot of groimd we 
occupy ; and small though our mansion be, 
amid the orbs and the systems of immensity, 
hither hath the King of glory bent his myste- 
lious way, and entered the tabernacle of med^ 
and in the disguise of a servant did he sojourn 
for years under the roof which canopies our 
obscure and solitary world. Yes, it is but a 
twinkling atom* in the peopled infinity of 
worlds that are around itrr-but look to the 
moral grandeur of the transaction, and not to 
the material extent of the field upon which it 
was executed-Hmd from the retirement of our 
dwellingrplace, there may iqsqe forth such a 
display of the Godhead, as will circulate the 
^ories of his name amongst all his worshiper 
pers. Here sin entered. Here was the kind 
apd unwearied beneficence of a Father, repaid 
by the ingratitude of a whole family. Here 
th^ law of God was dishonoured, and that too 
in the fiu^e of its proclaimed and unalterable 
sanctions. Here the mighty contest of the 
atti^wtea was ended— and whes) justice pu| 
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forth its demands, and truth called for the ful* 
filment of its warnings, and the immutability 
of God would not recede by a single iota, from 
any one of its positions, and all the severities 
he had ever uttered against the children of 
iniquity, seemed to gather into one doud of 
threatening vengeance on the tenement that 
held us--did the visit of the only b^otten 
Son chase away all these obstacles to the tri- 
umph of mercy — and humble as the tenement 
may be, deeply shaded in the' obscurity of in. 
significance as it is, among the statelier man- 
sions which are on every side of it>'-3ret will 
the recal of its exiled family never be forgot* 
ten— -and the illustration that has been given 
here, of the mingled grace and majesty of 
God, will never lose its place among the 
themes and the acclamations of eternity* 

And here it may be remarked, that as the 
earthly king who throws a moral aggrandize* 
ment around him, by the act of a single day^ 
finds, that after its performance, he may have 
the space of many years for gathering to him- 
self the triumphs of an extaided reign-^-so the 
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Si^f^Ao utB (A highy and with whom (meflajr 
18 M a thoufliEiid y^n^waiMldmsmmadynam m 
one day, will find^ that after the period of that 
gpecial administration is ended, by which thi§^ 
strayed world is again brought back within the 
limits of his favoured creati<Hi, there is room 
enough along the mighty track of eternity, for 
jaccumulating upon himself a glory as wide and 
as universal as is the extent of his dominianst 
You will allow the most illustrious of this 
woiid's potentates, to give some hour of his 
private histoiy to a deed of cottage or of do- 
mestic tenderness ; and every time you think of 
the interesting story, you will feel how sweetly 
and how gracefully the remembrance of it 
Uenda itself with the fame of his public achieve- 
ments. But still you think that there would 
not have been room enough for these achieve- 
ments of his, had much of his time been spent, 
either amongst the habitations of the poor, or 
in the retirement of his own family ; and you 
conceive, that it is because a single day bears 
so anall a proportion to the time of his whole 
history, that he has been able to combine an 
intenstaig diqpky of private worth, with all 
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that brilliancy of exhibition, whidi his brought 
him down to posterity in the chancCer of an 
august an4 a mig^ht^ sovereign* 

Now apply this tp the matter before us. Had 
the history of our redemption been confined 
within the limits of a single day, the aigument 
that Infidelity has drawn frmn the multitude of 
other worlds, would never have been offered. It 
is true, that ours is but an insignifieant portion 
of the territory of Grod— but if the attentions by 
which he has signalized it had oply taken up a 
single day, this would never have occurred to 
us as forming any sensible withdrawment of the 
mind of the Deity from the concerns of his vast 
and universal government. It is the time which 
the plan of 6ur salvation requires, that startles 
aU those on whom this argument has any im- 
pression. It is the time taken up about this 
paltry world, which they feel to be out of pro- 
portion to the number of other worlds, and to 
the iflnmen^ty of the surrounding creation. 
Now, to meet this impression, I do not insist at 
present on what I have already brought forward, 
that God, whose ways are not as our ways, can 
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have his ^e at the same instant on every place^ 
and can divide and diversify his attention into 
any number of distinct exercises. What I have 
now to remark, is, that the Infidel who urges 
the astronomical objection to the truth of CSuris- 
tianityy is oiriy looking with half an eye to the 
principle on which it rests. Carry out the prin« 
ciple, and the objection vanishes. He lookri* 
abroad on the immensity of space, and tellt us 
how impossible it is, that this narrow comer of 
it can be so distinguished by the attentions of 
the Deify. Why does he not also look abroad 
on the magnificence of eternity ; and perceive 
how the whde period of these pectdiar atten- 
tkms, how the whole time which elapses be- 
tween the fall of man and the consummatitm of 
the scheme of his recovery, is but the twinklii^ 
of a moment to the mighty roll of innumerable 
1^^ ? The whcde interval between the time of 
Jesus Christ's leaving his Father's abode, to 
sojourn amongst us, to that time when he shall 
have put all his enemies under his feet, and 
delivered up the kingdom to God even his Fa^ 
ther, that God may be all in all ; the whole of 
tibia intcfrval bear^ as small a prqx>rtion to the 
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whole of the Ahnigfaty's reign, $b this folitaiy 
world does to the universe around it, and an in. 
finitely Bmaller prq>ortion than any time, how- 
ever short, which an earthly monardi spends on 
some enterprise of private benevolence, does 
to the whole walk of his public and recorded 
history. 

Why then does not the man, who can shoot 
his conceptions so sublimdy abroad over the 
field of an immensity that knows no limits— 
why does he not also shoot theils finrward 
through the vista of a succession, that ever flows 
without stop and without termination? He 
has burst across the confines of this world^s ha- 
bitation in space, and out of the field which lies 
on the other side of it, has he gathered an argu- 
ment against the truth of revelation. I feel 
that I have nothing to do but to burst across 
the confines of this world's history in time, and 
out of the futurity which lies beycmd it, can I 
gather that which will blow the argument to 
pieces, or stamp upon it all the narrowness of a 
partial and mistaken calculation. Tlie day is 
c<Hning^ when tiie wlurfe of this won<faous his- 
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tory shall be looked back upon by the eye of 
remembrance, and be regarded as one incident 
in the extended annals of creation, and with all 
the illustration and all the glory it has thrown 
pn the character of the Deity, will it be seen 
as a single stq> in the evduti<Hi of his 4lesigns ; 
and long as the time may appear, from the first 
act of our redemption to its final accomplish- 
ment, and close and exclusive as we may think 
the attentions of God upon it, it will be found 
that it has left him room enough for all his con- 
cerns, aiid that on the high scale of eternity, 
it is but one of those passing and ephemeral 
transactions, which crowd the history of a 
never-ending administration^ 
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DISCOURSE V. 



ON THE SYMPATHY THAT 18 FELT FOB HAN IN 
THE DISTANT PLACES OF CREATION. 



'< I My unto jrouy that likewise joy shall be in hesfen oter 
one sinner that repenteth, more dian Ofer ninety and 
nine just persons whidi need no r^entance." 

LUKX XV. ?• 



I HAVE already attempted at full length to 
establish the position, that the infidel aigument 
of astronomers goes to expunge a natural per-, 
fection from the character of God— even that 
wondrous property of his, by which he, at the 
same instant of time, can bend a dose and a 
careful attention on a countless diversity of ob- 
jects; and difiiise the intimacy of his power 
and of his presence, from the greatest to the 
minutest and most insignificant of them all* I 
also adverted shortly to this other circumstance 
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that it went to iinpfair a moral attribute of the 
Deity. It goes to impair the benevolence of 
his nature. It is saying much for the benevo^ 
lence of God, to say, that a single world, or ^ 
single system, is not enough forit— s4hatitmust 
have the spread of a mightier region^ on which 
it may pour forth a tide of exuberancy through^ 
out all its provincesK^at as far as our vision 
can carry us, it has strewed immensity with the 
floating receptacles of life, and has stretched 
over each of them the garniture of such a sky 
as mantles our own habitation-— and that even 
from distances which are far beyond the reach 
of human eye, the songs of gratitude and praise 
may now be arising to the one .God, ^o sits 
surrounded by the regards of his one great and 
universal £unily« 

Now it is saying much for the benevolence of 
Grod^ to'say that it sends forth these wide and 
distant emanations over the surface of a terri-* 
tory so ample^Mihat the world we inhabit, lying' 
imbedded as it does, amidst so mi;ch surround-^ 
ing gieatness, shrinks into a point that to the 
unsranniL eye might appear to be almost imper- 
ii 
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ceptible* But does it not add to the power and 
to the perfection of this universal eye, that at 
the very moment it is taking a comprehensive 
survey of the vast, it can fasten a steady and 
undistracted attention on each minute and ae* 
parate portion of it ; that at the very moment 
it IB looking at all worlds, it can look most 
pointedly and most intelligently to each of 
them ; that at the very moment it sweeps the 
field of immensity, it can settle all the eamest- 
ness o£ its regards upon every distinct hanciU 
breadth of that field ; that at the very moment 
at which it embraces the totality of existence, 
it can send a most thorough and penetrating 
inspection into each of its details, and into 
every one of its endless diversities ? You can- 
not fail to perceive how much this adds to the 
power of the all-seeing eye. Tell me then, if 
it do not add as much perfection to the bene- 
volence of God, that while it is expatiating 
Ofver the vast field of created things, there is 
not one portion of the field overlooked by it ; 
tiiat while it scatters blessings over the whole 
of an infinite range, it causes them to descend 
ift a shower of plenty on eveiy wesptmte habita- 
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taoo; tbftt nvfaile his arm h underneath ami 
round abcmt all worlds^ he enters within the 
inreciiicti of tverj one of thenif and gives a c«re 
and a tenderaen to eadi individual of their 
teemkig population^ Ob 1 does not the God« 
who is aasd to be loveii shed over this attribute 
of his its finest illustration ! when while he sita 
in the highest heaven^ and pours out his fiilnesa 
on die whole aiiboisdinate domain of nature and 
of providence, he bows a pitying regard on the 
yimry humUest of his children, and sendd his 
revivmg Spirit into every heart, and cheers by 
hh presence every home, and provides for the 
wants of every fjunify, and watdies every sick* 
bed| and listens to the complaints of every suf^ 
ftareri and whik by his wondrous mind the 
weight of univefsal government is borne, oh ! 
is it not more wondrous and more excellent 
stSl, thai: he feels for every sorrow^ and has an 
ear open t0 every priyer ! 

'* It deiih^iiat yet appear what iHPe shall be,'^ 
says the'apdsde John^ ^ but we know diat when 
he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we 
shaB see Um as he isiV It is the pnesesit lot a£ 
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the angels, that they behold the face of our 
Father in heaven ; and it would seem as if the 
efiect of this was to form and to perpetuate in 
them the moral likeness of himself; and that 
they reflect back upon him his own image ; and 
that thus a diffused resemblance to the God- 
head is kept up amongst all those >adoring wor- 
shippers who live in the near and rejoicing con- 
templation of the Godhead. Mark then how 
that peculiar and endearing feature^ in tBe 
goodness of the Deity, which we have just now 
adverted to— mark how beauteously it is re- 
flected downwards upon us in the revealed 
attitude of angels. From the high eminences 
of heaven, are they bending a wakeful regard 
over the men of this sinful world ; and the re- 
pentance of every one of them spreads a joy 
and a high gratulation throughout all its dwel- 
ling-places. Put this trait of the angelic cha-* 
racter into contrast with the dark and lourii^ 
spirit of an infidel. He is told of the m\dti- 
tude of other worlds, and he feels a kindling 
mlignificence in the conception, and he is se*- 
duced by an elevation which he cannot 'carry, 
and firraa this airy sununit does he look down 
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OB the inKJgnificance of the world we occupy, 
and pronounces it to be unworthy of those visits 
and c^ those attentions which we read of in the 
New Testament He is unable to wing his 
upward way along the scale» either of moral or 
of natural perfection ; and when the wonderful 
extent of the field is made known to him, over 
which the wealth of the Divinity is lavished*-*- 
there, be st<qps, and wilders, and altogether 
misses this essential perception, that the power 
and perfection of the Divinity are not more 
displayed by the mere magnitude of the field 
than they are by that minute and exquisite fill- 
ing up, which leaves not its smallest portions 
neglected ; but which imprints the fulness of 
the Godhead upon every one of them ; and 
proves, by every flower of the pathless desert, 
as well as by every orb of immensity, how this 
unsearchable. Being can care for all, and pro- 
vide for all, and throned in mystery too high 
for us, can, throughout every instant of time, 
keep his attentive eye on every separate thing 
that he has , formed, and by an act of his 
thoughtful and presiding intelligence, can con- 
stantly embrace all. 
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But Ood^ compassed about as be ia 
light inaccessible, and full of c^ory^ lies so 
hidden from the ken and conci^on df all our 
faculties, that the spirit of man maki csiiausted 
by its attempts to comprehend him; Cdold the 
image of the Supreme be placed diMct before 
the eye of the mind, that flood of splmtd6ar, 
which is ever issuing from him on all wfad have 
the privilege of beholding^ would not cmly 
dazzle, but overpower us. And, thefeforerit 
is, that I bid you look to the reflect^ of that 
image, and thus to take a view of its mitigated 
glories, and to gather the lineamenta of the 
Godhead in the face of those righteous angels, 
who have never thrown away from them the 
resemblance in which they were crMted ; and, 
unable as you are to support the grace and the 
majesty of that countenance, before which the 
seers and the prophets of other days £fell> and 
became as dead men, let us, before we bring 
this argument to a close, borrow one lesion o£ 
him who sitteth on the throne, from the alqiiect 
and the revealed doings of those who are sur- 
rounding it. 
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. TihehxBdeLf then, as be iindeiis the field of 
his.iniiitemplatioiiSi woidd suffer its every sepa^ 
i»teiOb||NJb:tQ die Itway into forgetfidness: these 
juaigda, ggfftfntiiig as they dot over the range 
of a loftier AOiverBality, are represented as all 
asrabe to ihi^ history of each of its distinct and 
subordinate provinces. The infidel, with his 
inind afloat among suns and among systems, 
can find no place in his abready occupied r^ 
gards, for that humble planet which lodges and 
accommodates our species : the angels, stand- 
ing on a loftier summit, and with a mightier 
prospect of creation before them, are yet repre- 
sented as looking down on this single world, 
and attentively marking the every feeling and 
the every demand of all its families. The in- 
fidel, by sinking us down to an unnoticeable 
minuteness, would lose sight of our dwelling- 
place altogether, and spread a darkening shroud 
cf obliidon over all the concerns and all the 
interests of men : but the angels will not so 
abandon us 4 and, undazzled by the whole sur- 
passing grandeur of that scenery which is 
around them, are they revealed as directing all 
the fidness of their regard to this our habita- 
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tion, and casting a IcMoiging and a benignant eye 
on ourselves and on our children. • The infidel 
will tell us of those worlds which roll afiff, and 
the number of which outatripa Ihb'MfidjaMtic 
of the human understanding-<«-«ttnd then with 
the hardness of an unfeeUng c^lcnkdon, wiU 
he consign the one we occupy, with all its guilQr 
generations, to despair. But he who counts 
the number of the stars, is set forth to us as 
looking at every inhabitant among the millions 
of our species, and by the word of the Gospel 
beckoning to him with the hand o£ invitation, 
and on the very first step of his return, as mov* 
ing towards him with all the eagerness of the 
prodigal -s father, to receive him back again 
into that presence from which he had pandered. 
And as to this world, in favour of which the 
scowling infidel will not permit pne solitary 
movement, all heaven is represented as in a stir 
about its restoration ^ and there cannot a single 
son, or"" a single daughter, be recalled from sin 
unto righteousness, without an acclamation of 
joy amongst the hosts of Paradise. Aye, and 
I can say it of the humblest and the unwor- 
thiest of you all, that the eye of angels is upon 
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him,^ and that his repentance would, at this 
moment, send forth a wave of delighted sensi- 
bility throughout the mighty throng of their 
innumerable legions. 

Now, the single question I have to ask, is^ 
On which of the two sides of this contrast do 
we see most of the impress of heaven ? Which 
of the two would be most glorifying to God ? 
Which of them carries upon it most of that evi- 
dence which lies in its having a celestial char 
racter ? For if it be the side of the infidel, then 
must all our hc^es expire with the ratifying 
of that fatal sentence, by which the world is 
doomed, throu^ its insignificancy, to perpe- 
tual exclusion from the attentions of the God- 

* 

head.^ I have long been knocking at the door 
of your understanding, and have tried to find 
an admittance to it for many an argument. I 
now make my appeal to the sensibilities of your 
heart; and teU me, to whom does the moral 
fediitig within it yield its readiest testimony-— 
to the infidel, who would make this world of 
ours/ vanish away into abandonment-f<-or to 
thoife angeli^ Who ring th|x>u^out all theu: 
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mansions the hosannas of joy, over every, ooft 
individual of its repentant population ? 

And here I cannot omit to take advantage 
of that opening with which our Saviour has fur- 
nished us, by the parables of this chapter, and 
by which he admits us into a fiuniliar view <^ 
that principle on which the inhabitants of the 
heavens are so awake to the deliverance and 
like restoration of our qiecies. To illustrate 
the difference in the reach of knowledge and 
ifd affection, between a man and an angel, let 
m likink of the difference a£ reach between one 
man and another. You may often witness a 
tnan, who feels neither tenderness nor care be- 
yond the precincts of his own fiunily ; but who, 
on the strengdi of those instinctive fondnesses 
which nature has implanted in his fooscmi, may 
earn the character of an amiable father^ or a 
kind husband, or a bright example of all that 
is soft and endearing in the relations of domes- 
He society. Now, conceive him, in addition 
to all this, to carry his affections alH*oad, with- 
>(mt, at the same time, any abatement of their 
intensity towards the objects which are at home 
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-**^tt steppmg scrcM the limits of the house 
he occupiesi he takes an interest in the families 
which are near him-'-^that he lends his services 
to the town or the district wherein he is pla- 
ced, and gives up a portion of his time to the 
thoughtful labours of a humane and public*- 
spirited dtizem By this enlargement in the 
sphere of his attenticHi, he has extended Jbis 
Teach I and, provided he has not done so at 
the expense of that regard which is due to his 
famfly, a thing which, cramped and confined 
as we are, we are very apt, in the exercise of 
out bund)le fitculties to do^-^I put it to you, 
whether by extending the reach of his views 
and his aflbctions, he has not extended his 
worth and his moral respectability along with 
it? 

But I can Mmceive a stiU further enlarge^ 
ment. i can figure to myself a man, whoee 
wakeAil i^jmipathy overflows the field of his own 
immediate neighbourhood — ^to whom the name 
/of eountiy comes with all the omnipotence of a 
dbsorm upon his heart, and with all the urgency 
af ft MMt t^hteous and resistless daim upon 
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sernces— who never hears the name of Bri- 
tain sounded in his ears, but it stirs up all his 
enthusiasm in behalf of the worth and the wel- 
fiure of its people-— who gives himsdf up, with 
ail the devotedness of a passion, to the best 
and the purest objects of patriotism— ^md ¥dio, 
spuming away from him the vulgarities of party 
ambition, separates his life and his labours to 
the fine pursuit of augmenting the science, or 
the virtue, or the substantial prosperity of his 
nation. Oh ! could such a man retain all the 
tenderness, and fulfil all the duties which home 
and which neighbourhood require of him, and 
at the same time, expatiate in the might of his 
untired faculties, on so wide a field of benevo- 
lent contemplation— would not this extension 
of reach place him still higher than before, on 
the scale both of moral and intellectual grada- 
tion, and give him a still brighter and more 
«iduring name in the records of human excel* 
lence ? 

And, lastly, I can conceive a still loftier, 
flight of humanity— -a man, the aspiring of 
whose heart for the- good of man, knows no 
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liinitatioiis*-^whose longings, and whose cofi^ 
ceptions on this subject, overleap all the barrieri 
of geography-^^who, looking on himself as a 
brother of the species, links every sjmre energy 
which belongs to him, with the cause of its 
melioration<>*«^who can embrace within the grasp 
of his ample desires, the whole family of man* 
kind— and who, in obedience to a heaven-bom 
movement of principle within him, separates 
himself to some big and busy enterprise, which 
is to tell on the moral destinies of the worlds 
Oh ! could such a man mix up the softenings 
of private virtue^ with the habit of so sublime 
a comprehension«^if, amid those magnificent 
darings of thought and of performance, the 
mildness of his benignant eye could stiU Qon^ 
tinue to cheer the retreat of his family, aUd to 
spread the charm and the sacredness of piety 
among all its members-^-could he even mingle 
himself in all the gentleness of a soothed and a 
smiling heart, with the playfulness of his chil« 
dren — and also find strength to shed the bless- 
ings of his presence and his counsel over the 
vicinity around him ;«— oh ! would not the com- 
bitiation of so much grace with so muoh loftit 
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laefiBf only serve the more to aggrandize him ? 
Woijdd not the one ingredient of a character so 
rare, go to illustrate and to magnify the other ? 
And would not you pronounce him to be the 
fairest specimen of our nature, who could so 
call out all your tenderness, while he challenged 
and compelled all your veneration ? 

Nor can I proceed, at this point of my aigu-^ 
ment, without adverting to the way in which 
this last and this largest style of benevolence is 
exemplified in our own country — where the 
spirit of the Gospel has given to many of its. 
^lightened disciples, the impulse of such a 
philanthropy, as carries abroad their wishes and 
their endeavours to the very outskirts of human 
population — a philanthropy, of which, if you 
asked the extent or the boundary of its fieldf 
we should answer, in the language of inspira* 
tion, that the field is the world— -a phil»ithro* 
py, which overlooks all the distinctions of cast 
and of colour, and spreads its ample regards 
over the whole brotherhood o£ the qieciesM-a 
philanthropy, which attaches itself to man in 
tbfe general } to man thiroughout all his fwto* 
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ties ; ta m$xk as the partaker of one commoii 
nature^ aod wIio» in whatever clime or latitude 
you may meet with him, is found to breathe the 
same sympathka^ and to possess the ^9me hi^ 
capabilities . both of bliss and of improvement. 
It is true, that, upon this subject, there is often 
a loose and unsettled magnificence c^ thought, 
which is fruitful c^ nothing but empty specula* 
taon« Biit the men to whom I allude, have not 
imaged the enterprise in the form of a thing 
unknown. They have given it a local hahitar 
tion. Hiey have bodied it forth in deed and 
in accomplishment. They have turned the 
dream into a reality. In them, the power oi 
SL lofty generalization meets with its happiest 
attemperment, in the principle and perseve- 
rance, and all the chastening and subdiUWlj^ 
virtues of the New Testament. And, were I in 
search of that fteie union of grace and of great>- 
nesB which I have now been insisting on, and, 
in virtue of which, the enlightened Christian 
can at once find room in his bosom for the 
concerns of universal humanity, and for the 
play of kindlinesB towards every individual he 
meets widi-*—! oouid no where more readily 
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expect to find it, than with the worthies of ocar 
own land-— *the Howard of a former generation, 
who paced it over Europe in quest of the un- 
seen wretchedness which abounds in it^-^or in 
such men of our present generation, as Wilber* 
force, who lifted his unwearied voice against 
the biggest outrage ever practised on our na* 
ture, till he wrought its exterminations-ami 
Clarkson, who plied his assiduous task at rear* 
ing the materials of its impressive histoiy, and 
at length carried, for this righteous cause, the 
mind of Parliament — and Carey, from whose 
hand the generations of the East are now re» 
ceiving the elements of their moral renovation 
— 4md, in fine, those holy and devoted men, 
who count not their lives dear unto them ; but, 
going forth every year from the island of our 
habitation, carry the message of heaven over 
the face of the world ; and, in the front of se- 
verest obloquy, are now labouring in remotest 
lands ; and are reclaiming another and another 
portion from the wastes of dark and fallen hu- 
manity ; and are widening the domains of gos- 
pel light and gospel principle amongst them ; 
and are spreading a moral beauty around the 
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every spob - im idnch they pitch- their lowly 

taberaacle ; and are at length cotapeUing even 

« 

the eye aad the testimony of gaiiisayers, by the 
success of their aoUe enterprise ; and are £cm> 
ing the exclamtion of delighted surprise from 
the charmed and the arrested traveller^ as he 
looks at the softening tints which they are npw 
upteadiBg rovm the wilderness, and as he hears 
the sound. ^ 'the chisel belh, and as* in those 
hauntSy wliere at the distance of half a genera- 
tion^ savages would have scowled upon his path, 
be regales himself with the hum of missionary 
schools^ and the < lovely spectacle of peaceful 
and Christiani villages^ 



Such, then, k the benevoleince, at once so 
gentle and so lofky, of those men, who^ sancti- 
fied by ihe faith that is in Jesus, have had their 
hearts visited from heaven by a beam of warmth 
and of sacvedness. What, then, I should Uke 
to know, Jii^tha benevolence of the place from 
whence sudi an influence cometh ? How wide 
i» the compass of this virtue there ; and how 
exquisite is the feeling of its tenderness ; and 
how pitMD.aod how fervent are its aspirings 
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among those unfaUen beings who have no 
darkness, and no encumbering weig^ of cor- 
ruption to stride against? AngeU have a 
mightier reach of contemplatioa« Angeb can 
look upon this world and all which it inherit as 
Ae part of a larger family. Angda were in 
the fuU exercise of their powers even at the 
first infimcy of our species, and shared in the 
gratulations of that period, when at the birth 
of humanity all intelligent nature felt a £^* 
dening in^ulse, and the morning stars sang 
together for joy. They loved us even with the 
love which a family on earth bears to a younger 
sister ; and the very childhood of our tinier fa- 
culties did only serve the more to endear us to 
them ; and though born at a later hour in the 
history of creation, did they regard us as heirs 
of the same destiny with themselves, to rise 
along with them in the scale of moral elevation, 
to bow at the same footstool, and to. partake in 
those high dispensations of a parent's ^ndness 
and a parent's care, which are ever pmjifiaring 
£rom the throne o£ the Eternal on all the mem* 
hera of a duteous and affectionate family. Take 
the reach of an an/rel's nund i but. at .the same 
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tim^ take the seraphic fervour of an angeFa 
benevoleiice along with it ^ how, from the emi^ 
nence on irfudi he stands he may have an eye 
Upon many wofids, and a remembrance upon 
the origin and the successive concerns of ev^ 
one of them ; how he may feel the full force of 
a most afiecting rdationship with the habitants 
of each, as the o£G^ring of one common Far- 
ther ; and though it be both the effect and the 
evidence cf our depravity, that we cannot sym- 
pathize with these pure and generous ardours 
of a celestial spirit ; how it may consist with 
the lofty comprehension, and the ever-breath* 
ing love of an ai^, that he can both shoot 
his benevolence abroad over a mighty expanse 
of planets and of systems, and lavish a flood of 
tenderness on each individual of their teeming 
populatk^n* 

• ■ 

Keep all this in view, and you cannot fail to 
perceive how the principle so finely and so 
copiousty iUustrated in this chapter, may be 
brought to meet the infidelity we have thus 
Im^ be^i employed in combating. It was na- 
ture, and the experience of every bosom will 
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«ffinii it^it was nature in the shepherd to leave 
the ninety and nine of his flock f(»rg0tten and 
alone in the wilderness, and betaking himself 
to the mountains, to give aU his labour and all 
his concern to the pursuit of one solitary wan- 
derer^' It was nature ;: and we are* told in the 
passage before us^ that it is such a portkm of 
nature as belongs not merely to men,: but to an*- 
gels ; when the woman, wit& her mind in astate 
of listlessness as to the nine pieces of sflv» that 
were in secure custody, turned the ixdicde ibrce 
of her anxiety to the one piece wfaidi ^e had 
lost, and for which she had to light a candl^ 
Vkd to sweep the house, and to search diligently 
until she found it. It was nature in her to re- 
joice more over that piece, than over all the 
rest of them, and to toll it abroad among 
friends and neighbours, that they might re- 
j(ttce along ^mth her — aye, and sadly eflbced as 
humanity is, in all her original Uneaments, this 
ia a part of our nature^ the very movements of 
which are experienced in heaven, ^ where 
there is more joy o\^r one simier that repent- 
«tlw than o\'er ninety and nine just persons 
wlio Med no n^iostaiice.*' For any thing i 
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ktiaw, the very planet that rolls in the immen^ 
sity around me^ may be a land of righteous^ 
ness ; and be a member of the household of 
God; and' have her secure dweUkig-place 
vdthin that aii^e limit, which embraces hk 
great and universal family. But I know at 
least of one wanderer ; and how woefully she 
Jus strayed fi«m peace and from purity; and 
how in dreary alienation from him who made 
lier, she has bewildered herself amongst those 
m^ny devious tracks, which have carried her 
afar firom the patih of immortality ; and how 
sadly tamiahed all diose beauties and felicities 
are, which promiaed, on. that morning of her 
existence when God looked on her, and saw 
that all was very good — which promised so 
richly to bless and to adorn her; and how 
in the eye c^ the whole unfallen creation, she 
has renounced all this goodliness, and is fast 
departing away firom them into guilt, and 
wretchedness, and shame. Oh ! if there be any 
truth in this chapter, and any sweet or touching 
natmre in the principle which runs throughout 
all its liucaUes, let us cease to wonder, though 
they 3ete surround the throne of Jove, should 
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be looking so intently towards usM-or ithot^, 
in the way by which they have mskfjjM us oat, 
all the other orbs of space should^ fowmsiB ^ort 
season, on the scale of etemitf, apjpear to be 
forgotten^— or though, for every step of her re- 
covery, and for every individual who is ren» 
dered back again to the fold from which he 
was separated, another and another message of 
triumph should be made to circulate am<^;st 
the hosts of paradise-Kir though, lost as we 
are, and sunk in depravity as we are, all the 
sympathies of heaven diould oowt he awake cm 
the enterprise of him who has tnmuUed, in 
tile greatness of his strength) to seek and to 
save us. 
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And here I cannot but remark how fine a 
harmony there is between the law of sympathe* 
tic nature in heaven, and the most touching ex- 
hibitions of it on the face of our worlds When 
one of a numerous household droops under the 
power of disease, is not that the one to whom 
til the tenderness is turned, and who^ in a man- 
ner, monopolizes the inquiries of his neighbour- 
hood, and the care of his family ? Wlieathe 
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sigfaiiig c£ the midnight storm sends a dismal 
fcxndbodiiig into the mother's hearty to whom of 
all her offiiprfaig, I would ask, are her thoughts 
and her anadeti^ then wandering ? Is it not to 
her saUor bojrwfaom her fancy has placed amid 
the rode and angry surges of the ocean ? Does 
not this, the hour of his apprehended danger, 
concentrate upon him the whole force of her 
wakefid meditations? and does not he engross, 
for a season, her every sensibility, and her every 
prayer? We sometimes hear of shipwrecked 
passengers thrown upon a barbarous shore ; 
and seised upan- hy its prowling inhabitants ; 
and hurried awi^lbrough the tracks of a dreary 
and unknown wilderness ; and sold into captivi- 
ty; and loaded with the fetters of irrecoverable 
bondage; and who stripped of every other 
liberty but the liberty of thou^t, feel even this 
to be another ingrecfient of wretchedness — ^for 
what can they think of but home, and as all its 
kind and tender imagery comes upon thdr re- 
membrance, how can they think of it but in 
the bitterness of despair? Oh tell me when the 
fame o^all this disaster reaches his family, who 
is tbeJBtaiber of it to whom is directed the 
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fiiU tide of its griefs and of its •jtapatfaiesf 
Who is it that, for weeks and for moHth^ wiurpi 
their every feeling, and calk out tfawr bigest 
Mcrificea, and sets them to the buiesfe^xpe* 
dients for getting him back again ? Wbo is it 
that makes them forgetfiil of themadlves and of 
b11 around them? and tell me if you can assign 
a limit to the pains, aild the ^certions, and the 
surrenders which afflicted paroits mmi weeping 
siaters would make to seek and to save him? 

Now conceive, as we are w ar r a nt ed to do by 
the parables of this chapter, the principle of att 
these earthly exhibitions to be in fidl opaifttion 
around the throne of God. Conceive the uni- 
verse to be one secure and rejoicing family, 
and that this alienated world is the only stray* 
ed, or only captive member belonging to it ; 
and we shall cease to wonder, that from the 
first period of the captivity of our species, down 
to the consummation of their history in time, 
there should be such a movement in heaven ; 
or that angels should so oflen have sped their 
commissioned way on the errand of our reco- 
very { or that the Son of God should have 
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bowed hinttelf do#n to the burden c^ our mys- 
terious atonement ; or that the Spirit of God 
should now» by the^ busy variety of his all- 
powerM mflueoces, be canying forward that 
^spensatian^ grace which is to make us meet 
for re^uimittanee into the mansions of the ce» 
lestial. Only think of love as the reigning ' 
princvple theie 4 of love, as sending forth its 
energies and aspirations to the quarter where 
its di))ect is most, in danger of being for ever 
lost to it ; of lovei as called forth by this single 
eircmnstance: to. its uttermost exertion, and the 
most exquisite feeling of its tenderness ; and 
ijben shall wecpnie to a distinct and familiar 
exj^nadon^ of 'this whole mystery : nor shall 
we resist by our incredulity the gospel message 
tmy long^, du>ugb it tells us, that throughout 
the ^c^ ^ Uiis world's history, long in your 
eyes, but only a^Uttle month in the faiigh periods 
of immc^rtalityj so much of the vigilance and 
30 mudbr of the earnestness of heaven should 
have been : expended on the recovery of its 
guilty population^ 

There is another touching trait of nature, 
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which goes finely to heighten thit principle, 
and still more forcibly to demonstrate its apjidi. 
cation to our present argument. Sokmg as tht 
dying child of David was alive^ he was kc^ on 
the stretdi of anxiety and of suffering with re^ 
gard to it. When it expired, he lOse and com- 
forted himself. This narrative of King David 
is in harmcmy with all that we ei^riehce of 
our own movements and our own sensibilities. 
It is the powar of uncertainly which gives them 
so active and so interesting a play in our bo* 
soms ; and which heightens all our r^ards to 
a tenfold pitch of feeling and of exercise ; and 
which fixes down our watchAilness upon our 
infant's dying bed; and which keeps ns so 
painfully alive to every tiun and to eveiy symp- 
tom in the progress of its malady ; and which 
draws out all our affections for it to a degree 
of intensity that is quite unutterable; md 
which urges us on to ply our every dSbrt and 
our every expedient, till hope withdraw its 
lingering beam, or till death shut the eyes of 
our beloved in the slumber of its long and itisi 
last repose. 
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• I knaw not who ofyou have your names writ^ 
ten in the hookcf life— -nor can I tell if this 
be known to the- angels which are in heaven. 
While in the fa»id o£ living men» you are under 
the power and jipf^cation of a remedy/ which 
if taken as the Gospel prescribes, will renovate 
the soul, and altogether prepare it for the blomn 
and the vigour of immortality. Wonder not 
then that with this principle of uncertainty in 
such full operation, ministers should feel for 
you ; or ang^ should feel for you ; or all the 
sensibilities of heaven should be awake upon 
the symptoms of your grace and reformation ; 
or the eyes of those who stand upon the high 
eminences of the celestial world, should be so 
earnestly fixed on the every footstep and new 
evolution of your moral history. Such a con- 
sideration as this should do something more 
than silence the infidel objection. It should 
give a practical effect to the calls of repentance. 
How will it go to aggravate the whole guilt of 
our impenitency, should we stand out against 
the power and the tenderness of these manifold 
applications— the voice of a beseeching God 
upon uSi<— the word of salvation at our very 
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door— tbe free offer of strength and of accep- 
tance sounded in our hearings— the Spirit in 
readiness with his agency to meet our every 
desire and our every inquiry — angels beckon- 
ing us to their company— and the very first 
movements of our awakened conscience, draw- 
ing upon us all their r^ards and all their ear- 
nestness» 
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I)ISC0UR3E VI. 



:• ■• • ' . 



ON THE Ctt*tES* FOR AK ASCENDENCY OVER 
MAN, AMONGST THE HIGHER ORDERS OF IN-« 
TELLIGENCE. 



** And having spofled principalities and powers, he made a 
'< show .of them op^y, triumphing over them in it." 

CoL ii» 15. 

Though these Astronomical Discourses be 
HOW drawing to a dose, it is not because I feel 
that much more might not be said on the sub- 
ject of them, both in the way of argument and 
of illustration.^ The whole of the Infidel diffi^ 
culty proceeds upon the assumption^ that the 
exclusive bearing of Christianity i? upon the 
people . of our earth ; that this solitary planet 
is in no way implicated with the concerns of a 
wider dispensation ; that the revelation we have 
of the iiealings ofXrod^ in this district of his 
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empire, does not suit and sobordinate itself to 
a system of moral administraticm, as extended 
as is the whole of his monarchy; • Or, in other 
words, because Infidels have not access to the 
whole truth, will they refiose a part irf^it» how- 
ever well attested or well accredited it may be; 
because a mantle of deep obscurity reato on the 
government of God, when taken in all its eter- 
nity and all its entireness, will they shut their 
eyes against that allowance of l^t which has 
been made to pass downwards upon our world 
from time to time, through so many^ partial un- 
foldings ; and till they are made to know the 
share which other planets have in diese com- 
munications of mercy, will they turn them 
away from the actual message whidi has come 
to their own door, and will neithn examine its 
credentials, nor be alarmed by its wamingSi 
nor be won by the tenderness of its invitations. 

On that day when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed, there will be found such a 
wilful duplicity and darkening of the mind 
in the whole of this proceeding, as shall bring 
down upon it the burden of a righteous con* 
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denuiatic«« Ait» even now^ does it lie open to 
thenbuke dT philosophy, when the soundneat 
^nd the conmst&xcy of her principles are 
brought £ttthfjalfy to bear upon it Were the 
character of iBodern science rightly under* 
stood, it would be sera* that the very thing 
which gave such strength and sureuess to all 
her concluaioitb was that humility of spirit 
which belonged to her. She promulgates all 
that is positively known ; but she maintains 
the strictQrt; nlenoe and modesty about all that 
is unknown. . She thankfully accepts of evi« 
dence wherev^ it can be found ; nor does she 
spurn away ftom her the very humblest contri- 
bution of such doctrine, as can be witnessed 
by human observation, or can be attested by 
human veradly. But with all this she can 
lu>ld out jnoat sternly against that power of 
cdoquence and fancy, which often throws so 
bewitching a charm over the plaui^bilities of 
ingenious upeculation. Truth is the alone idol 
of her xeverenoe ; and did she at all times keep 
by her jsttai^bments, nor throw them away when 
theology submitted to her cognizance its de- 
monstnttions and its claims, we riiould not 
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despair of witnessing as great a iievohition ia 
those prevailing habitudes of thbught wfaidk 
obtain throughout ' our literary ertaMishmentv 
on the subject of Christiafiity^ at tliat %liicb 
has actually taken place in the philosopfay of et^ 
temal nature. Hiis is the fint field on wfaidf 
have been successfully pracdaed the expai^ 
nental lessons of Bacon; an^ they who are 
conversant with these matters, know how great 
and how general a uniformity of doctrine now 
prevails in the science of astronomy, and me- 
chanics, and chemistry, and almost ali the other 
departments in the history and pfadlotopfay of 
matter. But this uniformity stands iBferikingiy 
contrasted with the diversity of our moral sys- 
tems, with the restless fluctuations 'both of lan- 
guage and of sentiment which are taking place 
in the philosophy of mind, with the palpable 
fact, that every new course of instruction upon 
this subject, has some new articles, or some 
new explanations to peculiarize it : and all this 
is to be attributed, not to the progress of the 
science, not to a growing, but to an alternating 
movement, not to its perpetual additions, but 
to its perpetual vibrations. 
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I mean not to assert the futility of moral 
8Ctence» or to deny her importance^ or to insist 
on the utter hopelessness of her advancement. 
The Baconian method will not probably push 
forward her discoveries with such a rapidity^ or 
to such an extent^ as many of her sanguine dis- 
ciples have anticipated^ But if the spirit and 
the maxims of this philosophy were at all times 
proceeded upon» it would certainly check that 
rashness and variety of excogitation^ in virtue 
of which it msiy almost be said, that every new 
course pres^its lis with a new system, and that 
every new teacher had some singularity or other 
to characterize hioL She may be able to make 
out an exact transcript of the phenomena of 
mind ; and in so doings dhe yields a most im- 
portant contribution to the stock of human ac- 
quirements. But when she attempts to grope 
her darkling way through the counsels of the 
Deity, and the futurities of his administration ; 
when« without one passing acknowledgment 
to the eqdbassy which professes to have come 
from him, or to the facts and to the testimo- 
nies by which it has so illustriously been vin- 
dicated,, she launches forth her own, specula- 
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tiom cm the character of God, and the destiny 
oi man ; when, though this be a subject on 
which neidim' the lecoUectioos of history, nor 
the ephemeral experience 6£ any single life, 
can furnish one observation to enlighten her, 
she will nevertheless utter her own plausibilU 
ties, not merely with a contemptuous n^lect 
<rf* the BiUe, but in direct oppositikm to it ; 
then it is high time to remind her of the diffe- 
rence between the reverie of him who has not 
se^i God, and the weU-accredited declaration 
of him who was in the beginning with God, 
and was God ; and to tell her, that this, so far 
firom being the argument of an ignoble fiuia- 
licism, is in harmony with the very argument 
upon which the science q£ experiment has 
been reared, and by which it has been at l^igtb 
delivered from the influence of theory, aqd 
purkied of all its vain and visionary i^endours. 

In my last Discourses, I have attempted to 
collect from the records of God's actual com- 
munication to the world, such traces of reU- 
tionship between other orders of being and the 
great family of mankind, as serve to prove that 
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Christiaiiify is not so paltry and provincial a 
system as Infidelity presumes it to be. And as 
I said befintB, I have not exhausted all that may 
legitimatdy be d«ived upon this subject from 
the infonaatiqnfl of Scripture. I have adverted, 
it is true, to the knowledge of our moral his- 
tory, which obtains throughout other provinces 
of the intelligent creation. I have asserted the 
universal importance which this may confer on 
the transactions even of pne planet, in as much 
as it may spread an honourable display of the 
Godhead aaicttigBt all the mansioni; of iniinily. 
I have attempted to expatiate on the argument, 
that an event little in itself, may be so pregnant 
with character, as to fiimish all the worshippers 
of heaven with a theme of praise for etemily* 
I have stated &at nothing is of magnitude in 
their eyes, but that which serves to endear to 
them tl^e Father of their spirits, or to shed a 
lustre over the glory of his incomprehensible 
attributes-^-and that thus, from the redemption 
even c^ our solitary species, there may go forth 
BuA an exhibition of the Deity, as shall bear 
tiie triumphs of his name to the very outskirts 
of the univearae. 
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I have farther adverted to anotber distinct 
Scriptural intimation, that the' state of fallen 
man likras not only mattet of knowlec^to other 
orders of creation, but Was abo matUr-of deep 
regret and aJSectionate sympathy $ that, agree- 
ably to such laws of sympathy ais are most 
iamiliar even to human observation, the very 
wretchedness of our condition was fitted to con- 
centrate upon us the feelings, and the atten- 
tions, and the services, of the cClestialr— to sin- 
gle us out for a time to the gaze tyf their most 
earnest and unceasing contemplation— 4x> draw 
forth all that was kind and all that wte tend^ 
Urithin them — and just in proportion to the 
need and to the helplessness of tis miserable 
exiles from the family of God,, to multiply upon 
us tihie i^egards, and call out ifi ' our behalf the 
fond and eager exertions of those who had 
never wandered away from him. Tliig^ appears 
from the Bible to be the style of that benevo- 
lence which glows and which circulates around 
the throne of heaven^ It is the very benevo- 
lencfej which emanates from the throne itself, 
and the attentions of which have for so niahy 
thousand years signalized the inhabitants of our 
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world*. . This may look a long period for 90 pal- 
try a worldL But how have Infidels come to 
their cmiception that our world is so pal tiy ? 
,By looking abroad over the countless systems 
of immenaity. But why then have they misled 
the conceptioOt that the time of those peculiar 
visitations^ which they look upon as so dispro- 
portionate to the magnitude of this earth, is 
just as evanescent as the earth itself is insigni- 
ficant ? Why look they not abroad on the count- 
less generations of eternity ; and thus come 
back to the conduaion, that after all, the re- 
denqition df out species is but an ephemeral 
doing in the history of intelligent nature ; that 
it leaves the Author of it room for all the ac- 
complishments of a wise and equal administra- 
tion ; and not to mention, that even during the 
progress of it, it withdraws not a^single thought 
.m a single energy of his, from other fields of 
creation, that there remains time enough to 
him for . carrying round the visitations of as 
striking and as peculiar a tenderness, over the 
whole «3(tent of his great and universal mpnar« 
chy? 
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It might serve fttiU fiiirthBr to mcbrpoiute t^ 
oolicems of our planet with the genehdfabt^iy 
of moral and intelligient beings^ tt> «lite; not 
merely the knowledge which thi^ tikt nf U8» 
and not merely the cctopaisiooateaitexieiy wliidi 
they feel for us ; but to sttt/i tihe importance 
derived to our imrld from its being, tiie^ actual 
theatre of a keen and ambittons eoitte»t laaaKHigst 
the upper orders of creation^ Yon know tiiat 
how for the possession of a veiy unaU and in- 
sulated territory, the mightiest ^iipires of the 
woiid have put forth all tiiieur MMnifces \ and 
on some field of mustering ccmpMifion, have 
monarchs met, and embarked ^r victory, all 
the pride of a country's talent, ukd all the 
flower and strength of a countty^ population. 
The solitary island around whi^^b so tony fleets 
are hovering, and on the fstiar^ of which so 
^ many armed men are descending; «s to an arena 
'^y6f hostility, may well wonder at its own nn- 
looked for estimatioin. But other fxrkicipSeB are 
ddimisitkig l^e battle $ and the glolry of mtr<ms 
is at'istike ; and a much higher result is m the 
contemplation of each party, than the gain 'of 
so humble an acquirement as the primary object 
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of the war ; and honour, dearer to many a 
bofom tfaaa enifrtence^ is now the interest on 
which so much blood and so much treasure is 
expended ; and the stirring spirit of emulation 
has now got hold of the comhatants; andthus^ 
amid aD the. insignificancy which attaches to 
the material ^n^pn of the contest, do both the 
eagerness and the extent of it receive firom the 
constitution of our nature their most full and 
adequate explanation. 



Now, if this be also the principle of higher 
natures— -ii^ <m the one hand, God be jealous 
of his honour, and on the other, there be 
proud and e^talted qnrits, who scowl defiance 
at him and at his monarchy— -if, on the side 
of heaven, there be an angelic host rallying 
around the standard of loyally, who flee, with 
.alacrity at the bidding of the Almi^ty, who 
are devoted to his glory, and feel a rejoicing 
interest in the evolution of his counsels ; and 
iG on the side of hell, there be a sullen front 
of resistance, a hate and malice inextinguish- 
able, an unquelled daring of revenge to baffle 
the wisdom of the Eternal, and to arrest the 
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haiidf and to defeat the purposes of Omnipo* 
tence— then let the material prize of victory 
be insignificant as it may» it is the victory in 
itself which upholds the impulse of this keen 
and stimulated rivalry. If, by the sagacity <^ 
<me infernal mind, ^ single planet has been se- 
duced from its allegiance, and been brought 
under the ascendency of him who is called in 
Scripture, ** the god of this world ; •' and if the 
errand on which our Redeemer pame, ww to 
destroy the works of the devil— 4lien let this 
planet have all the littleness which astronomy 
has assigned to it-— caU it what it is, one of the 
smaller islets which float on the ocean of va^ 
cancy ; it has become the theatre of such a 
competition, as may have all the desires and 
all the energies of a divided universe embark- 
ed upon it. It involves in it other objects 
than the single recovery of our species. It 
decides higher question^ It stands linked 
with the supremacy of GxmI, and will at 
length demonstrate the way in which he in- 
flicts chastisement and overthrow upon all his 
enemies. I know not if our rebellious wodd 
bei the only strong-hcdd which Satan is possess- 
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ed <^; <Kr if it 'be but the sitigle post of an ex^ 
tended warfiii^' that n now going on between 
the powenr of light and of darkness.- But be 
it the one dir^tttk other, the parties aire in array, 
and the qniit^^ ti^e contest is in full energy; 
and the hdiimir of mighty combatants is at 
stake $ and left lis therefore cease to wonder 
that our humble residence has been made the 
theatre of so buiry an operation, or that the 
ambition of IoAmt natures has here put forth 
all its desin^ and all its strenuousness. 

Thift un£E4d» tty^ns another of those high and 
extensive b^aiinggy which the moral history of 
our globe miisy ilave on the system of God's 
universal admnristnltion. Were an enemy to 
touch the show of this high-minded cpltntry, 
altd to occupy so much as one of the humblest 
. of its villages, and there to seduce the natives 
from their loyalty, and to sit down along with 
them in ei&trendbed defiance to all thef threats, 
and ta all the preparations of an insulted em- 
pire^^iNoh ! hdw would the cry of wounded pride 
resoond^throughout all the ranks and varieties 
^Xftrnmig^bty popuktimi j and. this very move- 
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hk throne ; and circulate amoyig* those who 
«tood in. all the grandeur ati fhifftain^p 
furound him ; and be heard to thtttin tht do- 
quence of Parliament ; and qaeady r^jiBltoii 
an appeal to a nation's honour^ and a nation's 
patriotism, that the trumpet of wiur woidd sonif 
non to its call, all the spirit aild all the willing 
^eigies of our kingdom ; and cathw than at 
down in patient endurance under the burning 
disgrace .of such a violatioOt would tli^ whole 
of its strength and resources be embarked 
iqpon the omtest ;. and never neiM would we 
let down our exertions and our sacrifices, till 
either our deluded counteymen were reclaim- 
ed, or till the whole o£ this offence were, bj 
one righteous act of vengeance^ awifit away 
altogether from the face of the taiaiteocy k de- 
formed* 

The Bible is always most full and most ex- 
planatory on those points of revelation in which 
men are personally interested. But it does at 
times offer a dim transparency^ through whidi 
m^ be caught a partial view of aiu^ dsiigM 
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and di maiA enletprises as are now afloat amoi^ 
the ujpper ^ oiders of intelligence^ It tells us of 
a mighty struggle that is now gding cm for 
a moral udmdency. over the hearts of this 
^ weald's po^lilltito. It tells us that our raoo 
were seduced from their alli^ianee to God» by 
the plotting: sagacity of one who stands pre- 
leminent agdoist himy among the hosts of it 
very wide and extended rebellion. It tells us 
of the Captain of SalvatUm^ who undertook to 
spoil him of this triumph ; and throughout the 
whole of that magnificent train of prophecy 
which points : to Idm, does it describe the work 
he had to do, aB a'ccmiSict, in which strengdi 
was to be put forth, and painful sufiering to 
be endured, and fury to be poured upon eoe* 
fllies^ and priBcqialities to be detihroned, and 
all tiiose toils^ 4mi daggers, and difficulties to 
be borne, wtndti vti-ewed ihe path of persever- 
ai!i6& that WAS to carry him to victory* 

But it is a contest of skill, as well as of 
strength and of influence. There is the ear- 
iieM;'icmnpetitioti of angdic faculties embark^ 
wi <iiii4;iiragg^^fdkr awcendeiicy« And 
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in the Bible there is recorded^ /(ftiiitiy and 
partiaOy, we admit,) the deep «ad inndious 
policy that 18 practised on the/ one tide; we 
^tae sdso told, that on the plaii>af-aa£ wodd's 
•l*eM<^fition^ there are lavished 4dl4lp»^^ riches of 
m nnsearchable wisdom, upcm thflr>otbm'. It 
would appear, that for the acpotnpltehment of 
his purpose, the great enemy of ^d and c^ 
men plied his every calculation ^ and brought 
all the devices of his deep and settled aiaUgni- 
ty>to bear upon our species j and ihoiight that 
could he involve us in sin^^^rei^ attribute of 
the Divinity stood staked to die banidinent €£ 
our race from beyond the limits Q£ithe empire 
of righteoumess ; ^and thus did h^ practise his 
invasions on the moral territory^iof the un- 
faUen ^ and glorying in his sucoeis,. did he 
&.ncy and feel that he had achieved a perma- 
nent separati(Hi between the God who sitteth 
in heaven, and one at least of thejplanetaiy 
mansions which he had reared. 

The errand of the. Saviour was ;to restore 
tj^ sinful world, and have its; poepjie jre-^d- 
mft^ted wiliiin the ekde. oi beavm'fBi jj^v^ 
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ri^teous fiunily . But in the government of 
heaven, * aisi well as in the government of earth/ 
there are certain principles which cannot be 
compromised j and certain maxims of adminis^ 
tration which must never be departed from; 
and a certain character of majesty and of 
truth, on which the taint even of the slightest 
violation can never be permitted ; and a cer- 
tain authority which must be upheld by the 
immutabilitf of all its sanctions, and the un- 
erring fulfilment of tdl its wise and righteous 
proclamations. All this was in the mind of 
the archangel, and a gleam of malignant joy 
shot athwart fahn; as he conceived his project 
for hemming our unfortunate species within 
the bound of an irrecoverable dilemma ; and as 
surely as sin and holiness could not ent^ into 
fellowship, so surely did he think, that if man 
were seduced to disobedience, would the truth, 
and the justice, and the immutability of God, 
lay their insurmountable barriers on the path 

of his future acceptance. 

« 

It was only in that plan of recovery of which 
JesuKSffiat wms the author and^ the finisher. 
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that the great adversary of our spedea met 
with a wisdom which overmatched him. It is 
true, that he had reared, in the guilt to which 
he seduced us, a mighty obstacle in tiie way of 
this lofty undertaking. But when the grand 
expedient was announced, and the blood of 
that atonement, by which sinners are brought 
nigh, was willingly offered to be shed for us, 
and the eternal Son, to carry this mystery 
into accomplishment, assumed our nature- 
then was the prince of that mighly rebellion, 
in which the fate and the history of our world 
are so deeply implicated, in visible alarm for 
the safety of all his acquisitions :->-nor can the 
record of this wondrous history cany forward 
its narrative, withcmt furnishing some transient 
glimpses of a sublime and a superior warfare, 
in which, for the prize of a spiritual dominion 
over our species, we may dimly perceive the 
contest of loftiest talent, and all the designs of 
heaven in behalf of man, met at every point of 
their evolution, by the counterworkings of a 
rival strength and a rival sagacity. 



We there read of a struggle which the £29f^ 
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tain of our salvation had to sustain, when the 
lustre of the Godhead lay obscured, and the 
strength of its omnipotence was mysteriously 
weighed down under the infirmities of our na* 
ture-— how Satan singled him out, and dared 
him to the combat of the wfldemess — how all 
his wiles and all his influences were resisted-— 
how he left our Saviour in all the triumphs of 
unsubdued loyalty — how the progress of this 
mighty achievement is marked by the every 
character of a conflict — ^how many of the gospel 
miracles were so many direct infringements on 
the power and empire of a great spiritual re- 
bdUion— 4iow in (me precious season of gladness 
among the few which brightened the dark 
career of our Saviour's humiliation, he rejoiced 
in spirit, and gave as the cause of it to his dis- 
cij^es, that *^ he saw Satan fall like lightning 
from heaven''— 4iow the momentary advan- 
tages that were gotten over him, are ascribed 
to the agency of this infernal being, who ent^- 
ed the heart of Judas, and tempted the disciple 
to betray his Master and his Friend. I know 
that I am treading on the confines of mystery. 
I cannot tdl what the battle that he fought. 

24 
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I cannot compute the terror or the strength of 
his enemies. I cannot say, for I have not been 
told, how it was that they stood in marshaUed 
and hideous array against him :— nor can I 
measure how great the firm daring of his soul, 
when he tasted that cup in all its bitterness, 
which he prayed might pass away from him ; 
when with the feeling that he was forsaken by 
his God, he trod the wine-press alolie ; when he 
entered single-handed upon that dreary period 
of agony, and insult, and death, in which, from 
the garden to the cross, he had to bear the 
burden of a world's atonements I cannot speak 
in my own language, but I can say, in tiie lan- 
guage of the Bible, of the days and the nights 
of this great enterprise, that it was the season 
of the travail of his soul ; that it was the hour 
and the power of darkness ; that the work of 
our redemption, was a work accompanied by the 
effort, and the violence, and the fury of a com- 
bat; by all the arduousness of a battle in its 
progress, and all the glories of a victory in its 
termination : and after he called out that it wad 
finished, afler he was loosed from the prison- 
house of the grave, after he had ascended up 
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on highy he is said to have made captivity cap^ 
tive ; and to have spoiled principalities and 
powers ; and to have seen his pleasure upon his 
enemies ; and to have made a show of them 
openly. 

I will not stfibet a wisdom above that which 
is written,^ by fancying such details of this war4 
fare as the Bible ha& not laid before me. But 
surely it is no mcMre than being wise up to that 
which is wiitteny to assert, that in achieving the 
redemption of our world, a warfare had to be 
accomplished ^ that up<m this subject there was 
among the higher provinces of creation, the 
keen and the animated ccmflict of opposing in- 
terests; that the result of it involved something 
grander and more affecting, than even the fate 
of this world^s population ; that it decided a 
question of rivabhip between the righteous and 
everlasting Monarch of universal being, and 
the prince of a great and widely extended re- 
bellion,, of winch I neither know how vast is 
the magnitude, nor how important and diver- 
sified are the bearings : and thus do we gather 

£*om this consideration,, another distinct argu- 

o 
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ment, helping us to explain, iirfay on the nlvir 
tion of our solitary species so much attention 
appears to have been concentred, and so much 
Clergy appears to have been expended* 

But it would appear from the Records of In- 
spiration, that the contest is not yet ^ded ; 
that on the oiie hand the Spirit of God is em- 
{^oyed in making for the truths of Christiam^, 
a way into the human heart, with all the power 
of an efiectual demonstration; that on the 
other, there is a spirit now abroad^ which wark« 
eth in the ehitdren of disobedience ; lihist on the 
one hand, the Holy Ghost is calling men out of 
darkness into the marvellous Vf^t of the Gos- 
pel; and that on the other hand, he who is 
styled the god of this world, is blinding their 
hearts, lest the light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ should enter into them ; that they who 
are under £lie dominion of the one, are said to 
have overcome, because greater is he that is in 

« 

them than he that is in the worid ; and that 
they who are under the dominion of the other, 
are said to be the children of the devil, and to 
be under his snare, and to be taken captive by 
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at his vnH^ How these respective powers 
do opersttet is one question. The fact of their 
operation, is another. We abstain from the 
former. We attach ourselves to the latter, and 
gather from iU that the prince of darkness still 
walketh abroad amongst us; that he is sdll 
working his insidious policy, if not with the 
vigorous inspiration of hope, at least with the 
frantic energies of despair; that while the 
overtures of reconciliation are made to circulate 
through the world, he is plying all his devices 
to deafen and to extinguish the impression of 
them ; or, in othar words, while a process of 
invitation and of argument has emanated from 
heaven, for reclaiming men to their loyalty-— 
the process is rettsted at all its points, by one 
who is putting. forth his every expedient, and 
wielding a mysterious ascendency, to seduce 
and to enthral them. 

To an infidel ear, all this carries the sound 
of something wild and visionary along with it. 
But though only known through the medium 
of revdation ; after it is known, who can fail to 
TBCOgake its harmony with the great linea^ 
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ments of human experience ? Who has not fdt 
the workings 6f a rivalry within him, between 
the power of conscience and the power of temp- 
tation ? Who does not remember those seasons 
of retirement, when the calculationa of eternity 
had gotten a momentary command over the 
heart *r &nd time, with all its interests and all 
its vexations, had dwindled into inngnificancy 
before them? And who does not remember, 
how upon his actual engagement with the ob- 
jects of time, they resumed a controul, as great 
and as omnipotent, as if all the importance of 
eternity adhered' to them — ^how they emitted 
from them such an impression upon his feelings, 
as to fix •and to fascinate the whole man into a 
subserviency to their influence— ^how in spite of 
every lesson of their worthtessness^ brought 
home to him at every turn by the rapidity of 
the seasons, and the vicissitudes of life, and the 
ever-moving progress of his own earthly career, 
and the visible ravages of death amoi^ his ac- 
quaintances around him, and the desolations of 
his family, and the constant breaking up of his 
system of friendships, and the affecting specta- 
cle of all that lives and is in motion witheiing 



and hastening to the grave ;— oh ! how comes 
it, that in the face of all this experience, the 
iriiole elevation of purpose, conceived in the 
hour of h& better understanding, should be dis- 
sipated and fbigotten ? Whence the might, and 
whence the myvtery of that spell, which so 
binds and so iniktuates us to the world ? What 
prompts us so to embark the whole strength of 
our eagerness aad of our desires, in pursuit of 
interests which we know a few Uttle years will 
bring to utter annihilation ? Who is it that im- 
parts to them all the charm and all the colour 
of an unfafling durability ? Who is it that 
throws such an air (^stability over these earthly 
tabemades, as makes them look tothe fiiscinafc- 
ed eye of man, tike resking-places'for.etemi^-? 
Who is it that so pictures out the ol^ects of 
jense, and somagnifies the range of their iuture 
enjoyment, and so dazzles the fond and deceiv- 
ed imsginatioo, that in looking onward tbrou^ 
our earthly career, it appears like the vista, or 
theperspective, of innumerable ages? He who 
is called the god of this world. He who can 
dress the idleness of its waking dreams io the 
jiaib of fealky. He who can poiu: a seducing 
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hrSikncy over the paiiorama of its fleeting plea* 
sures and its vain anticipations. He who can 
turn it into an instrument of deceitfiilneaB } aiid 
make it wield sudbi an absolute ascradency over 
all the affi^ctidns^ that man become the pocur 
slave of its idolatries and its charms puts the 
authoritj of conscience, and ihe warmngs of 
the Word of Grod, and the offered instigations 
of the Spirit of God, and all the lessons of cal- 
culation, and all the wisdom even of his own 
sound and sober experience, awaj fiom htm. 

But, this wondrous contest will come to a 
closer Some will return to their loyalty, and 
otiiers will keep by their rdbdlion ; and, in the 
day of the winding up of the drama of this 
W(nid's history, there will be made manifest to 
the myriads of the various orders of creation, 
both the mercy and vindicated mi^esty c^ the 
Eternal. Oh ! on that day, how vain wiU this 
presumption of the Infidel astronomy i^pear, 
when the affiurs of men come to be examined 
in the presence of an innumerable company ; 
and beings of loftiest nature are seen to crowd 
around the judgment^seat ; and tiie Saviour 
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shall appear in our sky, with a celestial retinue, 
who have cone with him from afar to witness 
all his doingd, and to take a deep and solemn 
interest in all his dispensations ; and the destiny 
of our spectei3» Whom the Infidel would thu^ 
detach, in tKHtsxy iHiiignificance, from the uni- 
verse altogether, shall be found to merge and 
to mingle with higher destinies— the good to 
qpend their eternity with angels— the bad to 
«p^id diek" ' ^tfltnity with angels— the former 
to be re-admitted into the universal family of 
Code's obedient worshippers — ^the latter to share 
in the everlastiDg pain and i^ominy of the 
defeated hosts dP the rebellious— the people of 
this planet to be implicated, throughout the 
wikiie tram of limr aever^nding history, with 
the lugher raaicA, «id tiie more extended tribes 
fo£ imtaUigence ^ And thus it is, that the Bpedsl 
. ■dmiiMBtmtMm we mow live under, shall be se^i 
to faaarffieoize in its bearings, and to aceord in 
ite mi^fiiificence> with aH that extmt of nature 
mmI of her territoriefli, which modem science 

• . . . . ■ 
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DISCOURSE VII. 



ON THE SLENDER INFI^UENCE OF MERE TASTE AND 
SENSIBILITY^ IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 



<< Andy lo! tbouart antofhemasaTeryloTdyMiif of one 
who hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instru- 
ment ; for they hear thy words, but they do them not.'* 

EzBKiiLL xxxiii. 32. 



You easily understand liow a taste for music is 
one thing, and a real submission to the influ- 
ence c^ religion is another — how the ear may 
be regaled by the melody of sounds and the 
heart may utterly refuse the proper impresdon 
of the sense that is conveyed by itF— how the 
-sons and daughters of the world may, with 
their every afiection devoted to its perishable 
vanities, inhale aU the delights of enthusiasm, 
as they sit in crowded assemblage around the 
deep and solemn oratorio— eye, and whether it 
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be the Immility of penitential feeling, or the 
rapture of giatefiil acknowledgment, or the 
sublime of a contemplative piety, or the aspira^ 
tion of pure and of holy purposes, which 
breathes throughout the words of the perform 
mance» and gives to it all the spirit and all the 
expression by which it is pervaded ; it is a very 
possible thing, that tdie moral, and the rational, 
and the active maOf may have given no entrance 
into his bosootihfoe any of these sentiments; 
and yet so orakpowered may he be by the 
charm of tbe vocal conveyance through which 
they are addreieed to him« tliat he may be made 
to feel with sudi an emotion, and to weep with 
8ucb a tenderofiis, and to kindle with such a 
tfansport» and to glow with such an elevation, 
as may one and all carry upon them the sem- 
.Idanoe of saeredness* 

Bafc aoi^ht not lliis semblance deceive him ? 

Have you nevet heard any tell, and with com- 
;flacepcy too, how powerfully his devotion was 

Mnk^ned by an act of attendance on the ora- 
'■ torio-T^iow his heart, melted and subdued by 

itm iaflnepoe of harmony, did homage to all 
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the religion of which it was the vehide^^how 
he was so moved and overborne^ that he had 
4o died the tears of ooiitritioii» and to be agi- 
tated by the terrors of judgment^ and to re- 
<$eive an awe upon his spirit oi the greatness 
aind the majesty of God-^^-wid that wrought up 
to the lofty pitch of eternity, he could look 
down upon the world, and by the glance of 
one commanding survey, pronoonoe upon the 
littlenesB and the vanity of all its concems? 
Oh f it is very very possible that aU this might 
thrill upon the ears ci the man^ and dfcidate 
« succession of solemn and affecting images 
around his fancy— -and yet that essential priit- 
ciple of his nature, upon which the practicd 
influence of Christianity turns, might have mdt 
with no reaching and no subduing ^cacy 
whatever to arouse it. He leaves the exhibit 
tion, as dead in trespasses and sins as he came 
to it Conscience has not wakened upon him. 
Repentance has not turned him. Faidi has 
not made any positive lodgment within htm 
of her great and her constraining realities. 
He speeds him back to his business and to his 
fiunfly; and theie Jie {days off the <ild ma» m 
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ail the entireness of his uncracified temper, 
and of )m obBtinate worldlii^BS, and of all 
those -earthly imd unsanctified affections, which 
are fooiul to deave to him with as great tena^ 
city as even He k really and experimental^ 
the very aame man aa before«-and all those 
sensibiHticB which seemed to bear up<m them 
so much of the air and unction of heaven, are 
found to go into dissipation^ and be forgotten 
with the loveliaess of the song. 

Amid an ;?that' illusion which such mom^i- 
MMxy visitatioiiB of seriousness a»d of sentimecd; 
throw around' ^Ibe character of man, let us 
jsever lose sigldi of the test, daat ^ by tibdr 
£iiit$ ye shall know them/' It is not coining 
up i& tihiis testy that you hear said are delight- 
ed.. It is^^at you hear and do^ This is the 
giound upon f^diich the reality of your religion 
it disciiminated now ; and on the day of reck- 
OQiBgi this is the ground upon which your reH- 
I^OD will be ju(%ed then; and that award is 
to be passed upon you^ which will fix and per- 
petuate your destiny for ever^ You have a 
taste faiv^muBMV This no aame - inpiies tlie - 
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hold and the ascendency of religion over yoo, 
than that you have a taste for beautifiid scene- 
ly, or a taste for paintings or even aiaste for 
the sensualities of epicurism. But music may 
be made to express the glow and tiie move* 
ment of devotional feeling | and is it saying 
nothing, to say that the heart of him who lis* 
tens with a n^tured ear, is through the whole 
time of the performance in harmony with such 
a movement ? Why, it is saying nothing to the 
purpose. Music may lift the inspiring note of 
patriotism ; and the inspiration mSy be felt ; 
and it may thrill over the recesses of the soul, 
to the musteiing up of all its energies ; and it 
may sustain to the last cadence of the song^ 
the firm nerve and purpose of intrepidity ; and 
all this may be resized upon hun$ who in the 
•day of battle, and upon actual colKsion with 
the dangers of it, turns out to be a coward. 
And music may lull the feelings into unison 
with piety ; and stir up the inner man to lofty 
determinations ; and so engage for a time his 
affections, that as if weaned from the dust, 
they promise an immediate entrance on some 
great and devated career, which may caify 
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him tlirough his ptlgrimage 8iq>erior to sdl the 
sordid and grovdling enticements that abound 
in it. But he turns him to the worlds and all 
this glow abandons him ; and the words which 
he had heard» he doeth them not i and in the 
hour of temptation he turns out to be a de* 
serter from the law of allegiance i and the test 
I have now q>ecified looks hard upon him, and 
discriminates him. amid all the parading insig- 
nificance of \m fine but fugitive emotions, to 
be the subject both of present guilt and of fu- 
ture vengeance^ 

. . " •' . * 

The faithfid apjdication of this test would 
put to flight a host of other delusions. It may 
be carried round amongst all those phenomena 
of human character,, where there is the exhibi- 
tion of something associated with religion, but 
which is not religion itself. An exquisite relish 
for oHisiG is no test of the influence of Chris- 
tiamtyd Neither are many other of the exqui- 
site sensibilities of our nature. When a kind 
mother closes the eyes of her expirmg babe, she 
is thrown into a flood of sensibility, and sooth- 
ing to her heart are the sympathy and the 
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prayers 6f an attending ministen W^n a 
gathering neighbourhood assemble to the fiine* 
ral of an acqaaiiitance» one pervadh^ sense 
of regret and tenderness sits on the fiuses of the 
company ; and the deep silence, broken only 
by the solemn utterance of the man of God^ 
tarries a kind of pleasing religiousness along 
with it. The sacredness of the hallowed day, 
and all the decencies of its observation, may 
engage the affections of him who loves to w«lk 
in the footsteps of his father ; and eveiy recur- 
ring Sabbath may bring to his' bosom, the 
charm of its regularity and its quietness. Re- 
ligion has its accompaniments ; and in these, 
there may be a something to soMhe and to 
fascinate, even in the absence of tiie appro- 
priate influences of religion. The deqi and 
tender impression of a fami}y4>ere8vement, is 
not religion. The love of establidied decen- 
cies, is not religion. The charm of aB that sen- 
timentalism which is associated with many of 
its solemn and affecting services, is not religidn. 
They may form the distinct folds of its accni- 
tomed drapery ; but they do not, any, or aB of 
them put together, make up the sidb«taik« of 
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the thieg itself. A mother's . tenderness may 
flow most. gracefully over the tomb of her >jde* 
parted little. one ; and she may talk the while 
of that heaven whither its spirit has ascended. 
The man whom death hath widowed of his 
friend, may ahandon himself to the movements 
of that grie^ which for a time will claim an as* 
cendency over him; and» amongst the multi- 
tude of his other reveries, may love to hear of 
the eternity^ where sorrow and separation are 
alike unknown. He who has been trained, from 
his infant days, to remember the Sabbath^ may 
love the holiness of its aspect ; and associate 
himself with all its observances ; and take a 
delighted share in the mechanism of its forms. 
Bu^ let not ithese thinks because the tastes 
and the sensibilities which engross them, may 
be blended with religion, that they indicate 
cither its strength or its existence within them. 
I reciir to the test. : I press its imperious exac- 
tions upon you. I call for fruit, and demand 
the permanefltcy of a religious influence on the 
habits and Hie history. Oh ! how many who 
take a flatting, unction to their souls, when 
they <iu]^:4Rf:thwamiabkfeeU^ and their 
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becoming observations, with whom this severe 
touch*stone would, like the head of Mediuit 
pu£ to flight all their complaqency. The afflic- 
tive dispensation is forgottex^-^^ond he on whom 
it was laid, is practidally as indifierent to God 
and to etemky as before. The Sabbath services 
come to a close ; and they are followed by the 
same routine of week-day worldHness as before. 
In neither the one case nor the other, do we see 
more of the radical influence of Christianityi 
than in the sublime and melting inflQence of 
sacred music upon the soul ; and ail this tide of 
emotion is found to die away from the bosons 
like the pathos or like the lovelmeas'of a song. 

The instances may be nmltiplied with&at 
number. A man may have a taste for elo- 
quence, and eloquence the most touching or 
sublime may lift; her pleading vmoe on the side 
of religion. A man may love to have his un- 
derstanding stimulated by the ingenuities^ (x 
the resistiess urgencies of an argument ; and 
argument the most profound and the most over- 
bearing, may put forth all the might of a con- 
straining vehemence in behalf of reHgioii« A 
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man may feel the rejoicings of a consdous de^ 
. vation, when some ideal scene of magnificence 
is laid before him ; and where are these scenes 
so readily to be met with, as when led to ex-< 
patiate in thought over the tracks bf etermfy, or 
to survey the wonders of creation, or to look to 
the magnitude of « those great and universal 
interests which lie within the compass of reli-^ 
gion. A man may have his attention rivetted 
and regaled by that power of imitative desciip^ 
tion, which brings all the recollections of his 
own experience before him; which presents 
him with a faithful analysis of his own heart ; 
which embodies in language such intimacies of 
observation and of feeling, as have often passed 
before his eyes, or played within his bosom, but 
had never been so truly or so ably pictured to 
the view of his remembrance. Now, all this 
may be done in the woitk of pressing the duties 
of religion j in the work of instancing the appli- 
cations of religion ; in the work of pointing 
those allusions to life and to manners, which 

■ 

manifest the truth to the conscience^ and plant 
such a conviction of sin, as forms the very basis 
of a sinner's religion. Now, in all these cases, 

p 
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I see other priociples biwight into actioo, and 

r 

which may be in a state of most livdiy mid Vh 
garous movement, and be yet iu a itate <tf 
eptire separaticm froip the prind^.of raligioDu 
I will make biild.tQ Bay, on ^ Btrength of 
these iUuBtrations, that as rnudi delight majr 
Emanate frbm the pulpit, on an acrest^ audi* 
ence beneath it, as ever emanat.ed from the 
boards of a tbeatre-*-aye, and with as total a 
disjunction of mind too, in the one case as in 
the other, firom the essence m tibe haiiit of idL- 
gion, I recur to the test. I malw my iqppeal 
to experience ; and I put it to you all, wher 
ther your finding upon the subject do not agree 
with my saying about it, that a man may weep, 
and admire, and have many of bis Acuities 
put i^n the stretch of their most intense gra* 
tification— ohis judgment establiriidd, and his 
&ncy enlivened, and. 9ifs^ 'feelings overpower- 
ed, and his hearing charmed as by the accents 
6f heavenly persuasion, and all within him 
feasted by the rich and varied luxuries of an 
intellectual banquet !— Oh ! it is 6niel to frown 
unmannerly in the midst of so much satisfitc- 
tion« But I must not forget thattruth has her 
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aiitliQil^j A$ weU 88 heir firterimess} mi phe 
{(^n^iEq»|f ftfijmi, ti^ ftftar ^ thjusi ihi^a been 
^ fq4 gQiM Itfcroipgb, Iflwe might not be poe 

priofflp)^ FMwdi lifts M^tte torHii^.poiiitof war 

]Q|Sil(m^gt iM# pf il^ pifipo^s be concesbv^d-^ 
n^ OMB K^i^ 4oiligs be accQ^lpl]fihed!r*H9o(; OM 
st^ of thfit yi^^eplivope, whioh» ^ we have !iuK«i 
i|ir6 perin^y io «iu& aa ftOjfe^risd upop— opt one 
a^oimoePAeMrf^ that faitbt by vhich we fim 

sfsf^ $dfntl^ iptp a real aod actual |M>s«ea* 

s«qo by tib0 wM(r «a»f lift ^M hii4 his hour*!^ 

nod wiUiogly do^s hft al^j»vd 



this homage to the peribirmftr, thtit he h^ jil 
pleasant voic^ and can play well on an instru* 
m i ent i , fe ftt, m iWto^iftr hour, it flerejbi away ^m 
his |3etB|ft«dbfp0fq^ apd goes all to im^Ih^, li^^ 
<^e :lofv^i9f9|8 lof a song. 

!Kof*b in t^PgPITg these AstrogacMnioal I^ 
«9iwN*l $»^4k ckpei I )M it ifff 4u1y to Adyeflk 
to tW$ 4i«b3»iiP« flf character ijB bwq, l^ie 
wMlilit^MlftiMeirestu^ topic trhic^ I)«^ <^)gag? 
ed «0b VmrelrRr &t^ it may jliaye^je^^wdJe^ i 
hoinetMr.^ittt^fq^Mtfdy it m^y luiye t^^sD pat iQ 
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all its worth, and in all its magnitude befim 
you ; however short the repres^tatkm c^ thi 
speaker, or the c<mception of 1^ hearerst may 
have been of that richness, fttid lliat greatoess, 
and that loftiness, which belong to k ; possesses 

■ 

in itself a eharm to fix the aMentkm, and fe 
]?€gaie the imagination, and to subdue the 
whole man into a delighted reverence ; and, 
in a word, to beget such a sdemnity oTthought 
and «f emotion, as may occupy and enlarge the 
sbtd for hours together, as may Waft it away 
froiti the grossness of ordinary 1^' and raise it 
to a kind of elevated calm above aH its vulga- 
rities and all its vexatiotis. 

Now, tell me whether the wh<de rf this eflfect 
upon the feelings, may not be foirmed mthout 
the presence of religion, TeH me whether 
there might not be such a constitution of 
mind, that it may both want altogether that 
principle in virtue of which the doctrines of 
Christianity are admitted into the belief^ and 
the duties of Christianity are admitted into a 
government over the practice^-— and yet, at lii^ 
v^iy same time, it may have the iacuhy of 
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boluiig a^^ iome scene <of magni^? 

cesi^ and cf iiei«g^ wMug^t viqo^ ilo ^sU^ 

whkh it ia expatiating*^ I Wm^yon^itp.jfm 
tdeatly the jdittinctiiraib^ afeti^ 

butea^vof tiie^ biiiRiaA oha^a^i^ i Tifi^mte^ia 

ait«^rf(»;>thaigfim4iiP4/tib^ lif ai$6A«- 

the Qnevnta[}ii]Mt})^.iexirt; miilm^e i»^mmt m 
tense opeistkm»ivritfam,the l>es0p[i a£i that ir^iit 
iMBidudiiial^ wht> mlifdy di8awii«i».aii4^ii enturff 
ly i dia g na i td t yitii; tbe other > Wht^imuHi* 
isian be cony^^ted^i ei^ fimn the most elevated 
peak of some AljMne wilderness, he become 
oiqial^0fifiMdiQg tibe force and tlie majesty of 
those greal^tineammits which the hand of mr 
ture >Ha87Jklirmm wound himt in the varisd 
JfenM of ^l^ediMce, ^and mountain, and the 
Wm^ofmif^y forests imd the rush of soundr 
ii^ (iraterfidls»; and distwt gUmpsea ofr human 
ti^pritovyii:. and i^nnacles of eveikst^g iS|iow« 
and th^ Bweepof that circling horizqn^, which 
foldft in its ample embiuce the whole of. this 
laidbdb .ain|)hi<ibeatre ? TeU vc^ wh^kber with* 
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Iif0 aid <lf C3irigttttiitrfi oi miA^utdj^^ 
tide ^ ikif»em€» t^t f|i^ <^f itftne g»m 
ittd^ bMf^^m iiteMby tnett cm be iived,^ a 
tHMn nuQ^ ttot llilldle at Midi H pei^^tetki w 
tlliBi* imb iH' tlM li^MiiMi^ fftttiidto. all tke 

•» MMti^ itm Idke hmfiii^ of -jliotlryi dit 
#iMlil 6f Ait ittUicbiiMA lyeiauf«biii^i^^ 
^KMck ttAMMii it^ i^ JMdaaif:hewa04ieiid* 
ittg €W*tte ofMfiAM of a aaMctM^f iwUoh^li^ 

|Ki«Nsi^ tt4 the wdtantaMBl of hia- itonKptlWi 
iu«h dltt^iims to the {iitaidiag'gMiaii «£'th^ 
to^M; 0i*t0thefttiUbUt4uriiMtit^apirit6ftl^ 
iditttde ; or to the apeddng silence Mf MOie 
ittyatedoQfi character wbidi »gn tfarougiMmt 
tftfe landscape; or, in fine^ ti^ that etmndi 
l^^iHt^ who sits behind the ekttieat^ he* has 
fermed, and cmnbines tfa^n itto l41 the l^aiie- 
tieft of 4 wide attd a wondrous cteafeien ; ifi^t 
ftot aB this be add and song with itt eiiphatts 
80ltH>vliig» aa to spread the caioontig of ^iety 
09» the pages of him who perfeima thos irell 
Wpm hk instnuaeiit ; and yet^ the peifimner 
faAMseif haire k eenscience uniMved byainigte 
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ymniag of God'a ictual commumcatiQii, wd 
4te .jttdgmetit unoooviiieedli and the fears ub- 
«»lMMd,vMd tbe life unr^ 

Nov=»iMfeis.tn]ie of a scene on tiOik, k idfai# 
true of. ithafc' wider tod more elevated 4iceii6 
Mrbidb rtroldies etiref l^e immtoaify aromiul it, 
jiilo.«daijki«ad-«diil^tuQ]dEioivn« ^Whedow 
Witt&eliait^iggnindtKiiienii of thought aod.of 
fteuli^r wiNir. he looks ibroad over the amp^ 
Wdea ofetbttJM ♦■■when placed on a tdkscopic 
mmoMbeei liii aided eye can find a pathway to 
inn i mriB s Ma iWiHrlda*"*-^when that wondrousJeMy 
over wlMhiitfaere had hiibg for many ^ges th^ 
oiantle 6f.ib de^ aa obscurity, islaidcq^nto 
JuD» aad ktsti^ad of a dreary and unpeopled 
«Atiide^ ke 'OEUi see over the whole fitce of it 
«icfa Ha eidtoded garniture of rich and goodly 
kaUtationa. . Evoi the Atheist, Who tells us 
llnl the wiiyerse is self-existent and indestruc- 
A Mot Mi cv gn he^ who instead of seeing the traces 
0£ m niuaifeld wisdom in its manifold yarietied, 
'Mtaodthiag in them all but the exquisite sttu€> 
iorasi taod 4he lofty dimensions of materialiaal 
M«ev«n jhifi who would deqrail creotioii q£ its 
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God, cannot look upon its gdldieii mm^' nA 
their aocompanjdDg i^stem,with0Q|t itl^ jid^ 
lemn impression of a mugniicteee ftibt.iabes 
and oveqxiwers hinif Now, cdbc^^ sitch a 
Mief oiQodM you all pra&sit^ittuiavm upon 
hk undefstanding^ Letlni&lbenaMlJM one^sf 
younielvw— 4MEid so be pat JBtontii<i.toiin£tib» 
of rising ftom^the subline otfl waiter to^^ll^ 
suUime^ifmiiid. Let him^no«rd«aTn<4)o«alMi- 
dfnate the whole e£ this meciutnisat^o tiM^vdcL 
mgtL and authority of a^great^pfelidil^ IntdK* 
gence : and > re-assembling^ all the ^memberaiof 
the universe, however distant^ tnto/iofie fiuntify 
let him mingle with his fbrmer- eondeptims of 
the grandeur which belonged to it, the con» 
ception of that eternal Spirit who sits ^tthran- 
ied on the immensity of his own woediers, and 
§mbrifeces all that he has made, within ll^ anci* 
pie scope of one great administraticm, Thea 
will the images and the impressions of sublinai** 
ty come in upon him from ^ ntmr quarter* 
Then will another avenue be opened, through 
which a sense of grandeur may find its wi^ 
into his soul, and have a mightier influence 
than ever to fill, and to elevate, and to expand 
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it^« 'Himiirill be establisiied a new and ai n^^ 
assocnwladii, %7 the tM' <^ which all Ijiat he ibi^ 
jBieriy iMfced upon as &iiv becomes mdire lol^ 
fy; aiid "aft that he ibitnerlylocdted^-i^ 
great, beeones more magtiifident. - Btit ^wM 
ywi bdieve^^me^ that evto irith thi6 at^K^inon 
to^ his mmbioi ideas gal^ieied fitnb th^ cofl^ 
tempkrtMHi^of the Divwityt; even widi'ftlMri; 
pkasmrsMe f^on*- which steals over^Ma ima:. 
ginatkm, 'wbm he iiiaw^thiiihs him of thenitt. 
jest^ of GiA^ i even with aa anuoh of what ydn 
woold^eaQvpiel^^y^ as I few^s Plough to motbe 
and to satisfy many of yourselves, and which 
adrs and kmdlcrs within you when yon hear the 
gofn^ifbrdi ef the Supreme set before you in 
the terma «)# a lofty representation ; even widi 
aU this^ i aaf there may be as wide a' dktanee 
£pdtn the haiittt and the character of go^Bitie9S 
M^dS God was still atheistically disowned bf 
kiniJ Tal^e the conduct of his life and the 
c taiiMiy ofvhis affecti^is; dnd you inaysee 
as Ik^'iqkm^them of the stamp of loyalty tn 
God, 0r af^nverence for any one of his autfaen* 
ticatod fjproclamations, as you may see in him 
wfao^vAnr hia pcNstic 'incense^ to the' genii^ ' or 
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wteps tonptwed over the visiolis of a beau- 
leoui mjtholog^. The sublitoe df Deity has 
wrottf^t up his soul to a pitch of eODscious 
and pleasing elevation-^-and yet diis no more 
Argues the will of Deity to have a practical 
authority over hini, than does that tone of de- 
vatiim which is caug^ by looking at the su- 
blime of a naked materialism. Hie Mie and 
the other have their little hour of ascendency 
«ver him ; and iirfien he turns him to the rude 
and ordinary woild, both vanidb alike from his 
srasibilities, as does the loveliness of a song. 

To kindle and be elevated bv a sense of the 
majesty of God^ is one thing. It is totally ano- 
ther thing, to fed a movement of obedience to 
the will of God, under the impression of his 
rightful authority over all the creatures whom 
he has formed. A man may have ab imagina* 
tion all alive to the former ; while the latter 
never prompts him to one act of obedience ; 
neveir leads him to compare his life with the 
requirements of the Lawgiver ; never carries 
him from such a scrutiny as this, to the convict 
tion of sin ) never iriiiiqpers sudi an accusation 
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td the .ear of his eoiii^ci0Dce» a* catostt htm i6 
mi^utB4'wd tofbetis hettviliett, for the gnitt^^^ 
kk hriuApaad habitaal rdbeUmi ; jiem sbotB 
hioi ^'itiK 4itt- eoooliisioii <i£ tiii neM cif ^k 
Savi^uii ; mw^ huxnUes Um to' aoquiesbdnoe in 
lU* dteM»^f'thM mvelatidQr v^hlch cooiMtD 
iwdMMt.iiAlkiiuchAhoflfk-^ aaereii 

fai9 oma^jflbSttwafh^^ fcfid mraif ;: oefierJeir 

Mrta/v^fag^telieviiigpniyer ift tbe MHn•^af 
Clmit» op*p#it»m liil^ lo^lv <6i^^ 
of BteeD»oi| taMfali ki&nmmati nerar siirg «i^ 
eflMtiitfe^noirflaiffQt of cxii^^ flevwjHmb 
am a^pkiBg enargy into hift bosooi «fiw tte atdi 
0f thik JSfmiti irho aloac cad wakeof bim oat of 
htokJdMu^gMMimd'by^t^ anointing ^vUdt^M- 
miuwrii^ otto^fiVet and subitantiate iahss pm^ 
timi Ihose gwdly etiiotions ;«rhioh haive hithaiM 
flitd UbI* ^kilh tfafe dedeitfiiiQeas af tkeir n» 
wmtMkf 9mlB4 and then cafiricitmdy^ obandoair 

Ttedporo iipi^sQi of God^s poiwer sad >|r<Nrtr 
iMMH JwfaBB>clllmd'-to )rottriiia«iccv lit3tt Itoid «f 
MM otf 4he J&oultiM vrithift yolk Tbi bi^iifaK 
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lays hold of another of these faculties. The 
between them is so great, that the 



one may be engrossed and interested to' the 
fiill, while the other remains imtouchedt and 
in a state of entire dorman^. Now, it is no 
matter what it be that ministers ddight'to the 
former of these two j&culties : If the latter lie 
not arrested and put on its proper exercise, 
you are making no approximation whatever to 
the right habit and character of religion. There 
are a thousand ways in which we may contrive 
to regale your taste for that wiiich is beaute* 
ous and majestic,. It may find its gratification 
HI the loveliness of a vale, or in the: fireer and 
bolder outlines of an upland situation, or in the 
terrors of a storm, or in the sublime contempla. 
dons of astronomy, or in the magnificent idea 
e£ a God who sends forth ihe wakefulness of 
his omniscient eye, and the vigour of his up^ 
holding hand, throughout all the realms of na* 
ture and of providence. The mere taste of 
the hiunan mind may get its ample enjoyment 
in each and in all of these objects, or in a vivid 
representation of them ; nor does it make any 
material difference, whether this representation 
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beiiddMBded to you from the stanzas of a poem^- 
or from the recitations of a theatre, or finally 
fit>m the iMscourses and the demonstrations of 
a ^pvifk. And thus it is, that stfll on the im- 
pulse' of ^ one principle only, people may 
inme in^^galiiering multitudes to the bouse of 
,Odd )^ aid share with eagerness m dl the gbw 
aifd)toi(ie:«f a crowded attendance^ and have 
their «fv«ry ejNS directed to the speaker; and 
f&A a tespottdinir movement in their bosom to 
has many^ if^rnds and his many arguments'; 
and tMTf a idemn and ova^wering ii^pretf* 
sl«%l ^ all the services away witib them ; and 
yeti ihrcMglkHitthe whole of this seemly exhi- 
Hiikm^ "tnotoile effectual knock may have been 
^pm gt^ ^se diMT of conscience. The other 
jl^jkidjple; ml^ be as profoundly adeep, . as if 
feiiu^ad: iflta the insensibility of deaith. There 
ia^a'ifnnt of deep slumber, it would appear, 
vrhidilliatmusic of no description, even though 
attunlii^tQfta theme so lofty as the greatnen and 
isnajettir^the Godhead; can ever charm awsrfu 
Ob! it /ttay have been a {Mece of paradii^ in^ 
sfgttiicMmee altogether^-^the minister playing 
on MwllMMifitoe instrament, and thepeoptejdts^ 
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slftHag tim^y theif time ai» the iAmtm m^ i^ 
Ittinvjr of a tliMtficai teuytiom 

The retigi&B ctf 4*8tt^ s« mi^ thi^ DUte^: 
Ugien lif is0i^sQi«iice^ Is aaeihef * I wtpm tot||» 
t»t; What is the phiil md finittM doii^ 
uriiidi otoght t» issae Iron ttH9 wfairfie bt pi|f ax- 
gnmeittb'? If oae Imboii come ak^ ^ew^ior 
more mrtboritatively out of it tbwpi aoqfthei^ jt 
B the mpk-enakr^r of die Bi^ UfyAj^i/^lm* 
pfdaa one «iDveiiient hither thm eiiathw $ it kf 
that fdovpoient of dooilitf » mTUtue of vWeiit 
inan, with llie feeling liiatrh# las all to Jeeni^ 
^aeexs himself in the attitude of a little child* 
before the book of the unseaidfiable Ood^ wf^ff 
has icfeigned to break his silenee» and to tamir' 
mit even to our age of the woridt a &ttfaifol 
record of bis own ectanmunication. fVliiit ptgh 
gveas th^ are 3rou making in this> mtnremeiit ? 
Are y<Ni, or ^m you not, like nehv bom 'Mmi^ 
deairiDg the sincere ^£ML of the #oid^ tink yoii 
may grow theidiiy ? IIow are you ictmifag m 
in tlie work of cMkkig down your lofty ftoa^- 
p^&aOM? With the tnodesfc)^ of true ackflin^ 
wfaidi' is fmik^ at oiift wMi the immbfiMfffcaid 
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most penitaitiaiy feeling which Christiaiiity 

can awaken, are you bending an eye of earnesb- 

ness on the Bible, and appropriating its infor* 

mations, and moulding your every coQvidtion 

to its doctrines and its ti^stimonies ? How loog, 

X beseedi you» has thii bepn your habitual ex^ 

erase ? By thii time do you fed the darkness 

and the insuffiden/Cy of. natune ? Have you 

found your w«.y to the need of an at^Miement ? 

Have you learned the might and the efficacy 

which are given jto the principle of faith ? Have 

you longed with ail your energies to realize it i 

Have you broken loose fiom the obvious mia* 

doings, of your former history ? Are you con-^ 

vinped of your total xleficiei^K^y from the Bfi^ 

ritual dbedience of the affections ? Have y<Mi 

read 4>f the Holy Ghost, by whom renewed m 

die wMe desire and chacactec of your mind^ 

you ace l^d tp run with alacrity in the way of 

the Goaunandme^ ? Have you turned to its 

practical uae, the important truth, that he is 

given to the believing prayers of :^ who reaUy 

want to be relieved fimn t^e power both of 

secret and of visible in«|iaity ? I demaadaomtOr 

thing inon diatttfae htmmgc you hove reod^is4 
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to the pleasantness of the voice that has been 
sounded in your hearing. What I have now 
to urge upon you, is the bidding of the voices 
to read, and to reform, and to pray, and, in a 
word, to make your consistent step from the 
elevations of philosophy, to all those exercises, 
whether of doing or of believing, which maik 
the conduct of the earnest, and the devoted, 
and the subdued, and the aspiring Christian. 

This brings under our view, a most deqdy 
interesting exhibition of human nature, which 
may often be witnessed among the cultivated 
orders of society. When a teacher of Christian 
nity addresses himself to that principle of jus- 
tice within us, in virtue of which we fed the 
authority • of God to be a prerogative which 
righteously belongs to him, he is then speaking 
the appropriate language of religion, and is ad- 
vancing its naked and appropriate claim over 
the obedience of mankind. He is then urging 
that pertinent and powerful consideration, upon 
which alone he can ever hope to obtain the 
ascendency of a practical influence over the 
purposes and the conduct of human beings. It 
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is only 1)y .uisiflKing on the moral daim of God 
to a right of gbverninent over his creatures^ 
that he ean carry their loyal (Subordination to 
tbe will: of God.. Let him keep by this single 
argum^ty 'and urge it upon the conscience,' 
and then^ without any of the other accompani- 
ments of what IB called Christian oratory^ he^ 
may bring cot&vincingly home upon his hearer^ 
all the varietiea of Christian doctrine. He may 
establish witfaxBi their am^ds the doniinion of all 
that ii^ essential in the faith of the N^w Testa^ 
nientr He may, by carrying out this princijrile- 
of Ood's authority into all its applications, e<«« 
vince them of sin. He may lead them to com- 
pare the loftiness and spirituality of his law, 
with the habitual obstinacy of their own world- 
ly aflfectibns. ' Ht may awaken them to the 
need of a Salviour. He may uige them to a 
faithful atod submissive perusal of God's: owtk 
commomcaticWr He may thence press upon 
iketik the truth and the imrtiutabiUty of their 
Sovereign^ ' He mdy work itt their hearts an 
impression of this emphatic saying, that God is 
not to be modked-— that his law must be upheld 
in all tbe^flignificancy of its prodamationfiM-aad 
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that either its severities must 'be discharged 
upon the guilty, or in 9ome other way an ade- 
quate provision be found for its outraged dig^^ 
nity, and its violated sanctions. Thus may he 
lead them to flee for refuge to the blood of the 
atontaient. And he may further urge upon 
his hearers, how, such is the enormity of sin, 
that it is not enough to have found an expiation 
for it ; how its power and its existence must be 
eradicated from the hearts of all, wIh> are to 
spend their eternity in the mansions of the ce- 
lestial ; how, for this purpose, a& expedient is 
made known to us in tiie New Testtoment ; how 
a process must be described upon earth, to 
which there is given the appropriate name of 
sanctification ; how, at the very commencement 
of every true course of discipleship, this process 
is entered upon with a purpose in the mind of 
forsaking all ; how nothing short o£ a single 
devotedness to the will of God, will ever cany 
us forward through the successive stages of this 
holy and elevated career ; how, to help the in- 
firmities of our nature, the j^irit is ever in rea- 
diness to be given to those who ask it i and 
that thus the life of every ChristiaQ becomes a 
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life of entire dedication to him who died for us 
— a life of prayer, and vigilance, and close de- 
pendence oa the grace of God*-^nd, as^the m- 
fallible result of the plain but powerful and 
peculiar teaching of the Bible, a life of vigo* 
rotis unwearied activity in the doing of all the 
coinmandmekits. 

Now, this I Hirould call the essential business 
of Christianity. This is the truth as it is in 
Jesus, in its naked and unassociated simplicity. 
In the work of urging it, nothing more might 
have been done, than to present certain views, 
-which may o^e with as great clearness, and 
fireshness, 'aUd take as full possession of the 
mind of a peasant, as of the mind of a philoso- 
pheif. There is a sense of God, and of the 
rightftd allegiance that is due to him. There 
Are plain and practical appeals to the con- 
acience. There is a comparison of the state of 
the heart, with the requirements of a law which 
proposes to take the heart under its obedience. 
There is the inward discernment of its coldness 
about God'; of its unconcern about the matters 
of diify ahd of eternity ; of its devotion to the 
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forbidden objects of sense ; of its cotisfaiit ten- 
deney to nourish within its own receptacles, 
the very element and princqile of rdiellion^ and 
in virtue of this, to send forth the stream of an 
hourly and accumulating disobedience over 
those doings of the outer man, which make vsf 
his visible history in the world. There is such 
an earnest and overpowering impression of all 
this,, as will fix a man down to the single object 
of deliverance ; as will mid^e him awske only 
to those realities which have a significant and 
substantial bearing on the case that engrosses 
him ; as will teach him to nauseate all the im- 
pertinences of tasteful and ambitious descrip- 
tion ; as will attach him to the truth in its sim- 
plicity ; as will fasten his every r^ard upon 
the Bible, where, if he persevere in the work 
of honest inquiry, he wSl soon be made to per- 
ceive the accordancy between its statements^ 
and all those movements of fear, or guilt, or 
deeply felt necessity, or conscious darkness, 
stupidity, and unconcern about the matters of 
salvation, which pass within his own boscxn ; in 
a word, as will endear to him that plaimiess of 
speech, by which his own experience is setevi- 
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dently before him, and that plain phraseology of 
Scripture,' which is best fitted to bring home to 
him the doititrine of redemption, in all the truth 
and in all the preciousness of its applications. 

Now, the wh<rfe of this work may be going 
on, and lihat too in the wisest and most efiec* 
tual mannar, without so much as one particle 
of incense bekig offered to any of the subordi- 
nate principles of the human constitution. 
There may be no fascinations of style. There 
may be no magnificence of description. There 
may be no poignancy of acute and irresistible 
argument* Tbeire may be a riveted attenticm 
on the part of those whom the Spirit of God 
faath awakened to seriousness about the plain 
and affecting realities of conversion. Their 
oconacience may be stricken, and their appetite 
be excited fer an actual settlement of mind or 
those points about which they feel restless and 
unconfirmed^ Such as these are vastly too 
much a)gro88^ widi the exigencies of their 
xxffitdilion, to-be repelled by the homeliness of 
unadormd ^truth. And thus it is, that .while 
tbe lovoimess ^ the wxag shas done so little in 
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helping on the influences of the Gospelt our 
men o{ simplicity and prayer have done w> 
much for it. With a deep and earnest impres- 
sion of the truth themselves, they have made 
manifest that truth to the consciences of others. 
Missionaries have gone forth with no other pre- 
paration than the simple Word of the Testi- 
mony'-'-^nd thousands have owned ita power, 
by being both the hearers of the word and the 
doers of it also. They have given us the ex- 
periment in a state of unmingled simplicity ; 
and we learn, from the .success of their noble 
example, that without any one human expe- 
dient to charm the ear, the heart may, by the 
naked instrumetttaUty of the Word of God, 
urged with plainness on those who feel its de- 
ceit and its worthlessness, be channed to an 
entire acquiescence in the revealed way of Grodt 
and have impressed upon it the genuine stamp 
and character of godliness. 

Could the sense of what is due to God, be 
effectually stirred up within the human bosom, 
it would lead to a practical carrying of ail the 
lessons of Christianity. Now, to. awakmi this 
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moul sense, there i are certain simple relations 
betimen the creature and the Creator, which 
must bfi dMrly apprehended, and manifested 
wkh power ;9mto the conscience. We beUev^ 
that however nmch philosophers may talk about 
the eoi»pamtive ease of forming those concep« 
tions which aie simple, they will, if in good 
earnest after a light footing with God, soon dis* 
cover in their awn minds, all that darkness and 
incapacity about spiritual things, which are so 
broadly aaaoynced to us in the New Testa- 
ment. Anddb ! it is a deeply interesting spec- 
tade, to behold a man, who can take a masterly 
and commanding survey over the field of some 
human speci»bti0n ; who can clear hisdiscri. 
minated wngrtburough all the turns and ingenui- 
ties of some human argument ; who by the 
maroh of a mi^ty and resistiess denuHistrationt 
can scale wkh assured footstep the sublimities 
of science, and from his firm stand on the emi* 
nence he has won, can descry some wondrous 
range of natural or intellectual truth spread out 
in sobordinttion befc»re him :«--and yet this 
veiyi mail may, in reference to the moral and 
authoritative claims of the Godheadt be in a^ 
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state of lrtt^r opaiky and blindBess ! All \m 
attempts, either ^ the ij^r^al discenmient, 
or the practical impreMton of this doctrine, may 
be anPlBSted and baffled by the ^weight of some 
great inexplicable impotency • A man of home- 
ly talents, and still homelier education, may see 
what he cannot see, and fed what he cannot 
fed ; and wise and prudent as he is, there may 
fie the barrier of an obstinate and impenetrable 
concealment, between his accomplished mind, 
and those things whidi are revved unto babes« 

But while his mind is thus utterly devoid of 
what may be called the main or elemental prin- 
dple of thedogy, he may have a far quicker 
apprehension, and have his taste and his fed- 
ings mudh mo^ powerfully interested, than the 
simple Christian who is beside him, by what 
may be called the drcumstantials of theology* 
He can throw a wider and more rapid glance 
over the magnitudes of creation. He can be 
more delicately dive to the beauties and the 
sublimities which abound in it. He can, wh^ 
the idea of a presiding God is suggested to him, 
have a more kindling sense of hisnatuml ma- 
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jesty; and be able, both in imagination and 
in words, to surround the throne of the Divi- 
nity by the blazoniy of more great, and splen- 
did, and ^evating images. And yet, with all 
diose powers of conception which he does pos- 
sess, he may not possess that on which practical 
Christianity hinges. The moral relation be- 
tween him and God, may neither be effectively 
perceived, nor faithfully proceeded on. Con- 
science may be in a state o£ the most entire 
dormancy, and the mati be regaling himself 
with the magnificence of God, while he neither 
loves God^ nor believes God, nor obeys God. 
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And hare I cannot but remark, how much 
eBkct and simfdicity go together in the annals 
€ff Moraviaai sm; ' ll]ie men of this truly inte- 
resting denomination, address themselves ex- 
clusivdy to that principle of our nature, on 
which the proper influence of Christianity 
turns.. Or, in other words, they take up tiie 
subject of^ the Gospel message— -that message 
devised by him who knew what was in man, 
and who^' therefore, knew how to make the 
riglitJBid<the suitable aj^Ucation to man. They 
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urge the plain Word of.the Teadmoiiy ; and 
they pray for a blessing from on high ; and 
that thick impalpi^le veil, by which tiie god <xf 
tjbis world bUnds the hearts <^ m^t who believe 
not» lest the light of the glorious Gospd of 
Christ should enter into then»— that veil, which 
no power of philosophy can draw aside, i^ves 
way to the demonstration of the Spirit ; and 
thus it is, that a clear perception of Scriptural 
truth, and all the freshness and permanency of 
its moral influences, are to be met with amc^ 
men who have just emerged fran the rudest 
and the grossest barbarity. Oh I when cme 
looks at the number and the greatness of their 
achievements— 'When he thinks of the change 
they have made on materials so coarse and so 
unpromising— when he eyes the villages they 
have formed— and aroui^d the whole of that 
engaging perspective by which they have che- 
quered and relieved the grim solitude ci the 
desert, he witnesses the love, and listens to the 
piety of reclaimed savages ;— who would not 
long to be in possession of the chsinn by which 
they have wrought this wondrous 'transforma^ 
tion— who would not willingly iexdiaqge £oT*it 
all the parade of human eloquence, and all the 
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confidence of human argiunent-— and for the 
wisdom of winning souls, who is there that 
would not rejoice to throw the loveliness of the 
song, and all, the insignificancy of its passing 
fascinations away fix>m hun ? 

And yet it is right that every cavil against 
Christianity should be met, and every aigu^ 
ment.for it be exhibited, and all the graces and 
sublimities of its doctrine be held out to their 
merited admiration. And if it be true, as it 
certainly is, that throughout the whole of this 
process* a num may be carried rejoicingly along 
firom the mere indulgence (^ his taste, and the 
mere play and exercise of his understanding; 
while eonsdenee is untouched, and the supre- 
macy of moral claims upon the heart and the 
conduct is practically disowned by him— it is 
farther right that this should be adverted to; 
and that such a melancholy unhingement in the 
constitution of man should be fully laid open ; 
and that he i^ould be driven out of the seduc- 
tive complacency which he is so apt to cherish, 
merdy because he delights in the loveUness of 
theaoog; and that he should be ui^ed with the 

impmoamta^ of a demand which stiU rettains 
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unsatisfied^ to turn him from the corrupt indi^ 
ference of nature, and to become personally a 
religious man ; and that he should be assured 
how all the gratification he felt in listening to 
the word which respected the kingdom of God, 
will be of no avail, unless that kingdom come 
to himself in power — that it will only go to 
heighten the perversity of his character — that 
it will not extenuate his real and practical un- 
godliness, but will serve most fearfully to aggra- 
vate its condemnation. 

With a religion so argumentable as ours, it 
may be easy to gather out of it a feast for the 
human understanding. With a rdigion so mag- 
nific^it as ours, it may be easy to gather out of 
it a feast for the human imagination. But with 
a religion so humbling, and so strict, and so 
spiritual, it is not easy to mortify the {nride ; or 
to quell the strong enmity of nature ; or to ar- 
rest the currency of the affections ; or to turn 
the constitutional habits; or to pour a new 
complexion over the moral histcny ; <Nr to stem 
tiie domineering influence of things seen and 
UttBgs s^dsible ; or to invest fidth with a pnc- 
tical supnmaqr; or to give its otgecAs audi a 
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vivacity of influence as shall overpower the near 
and the hourly impressions, that are ever ema* 
Bating upon man from a seducing world. It j$ 
here that man feels himself treading upon the 
limit of his helplessness. It is here that he sees 
where the strength of nature ends; and the 
power of grace must either be put forth, or 
leave him to grope his darkling way, without 
one inch (^ progress toward the life and the 
substance of Christianity. It is here that a 
barrier rises on the contemplation of the in- 
quirer— the barrier of separation between the 
carnal and the spiritual, and on which he may 
idly waste, the every energy which belongs to 
him, in thci enterprise of surmounting it. It is 
here, that after having walked the round of 
nature^s acquisitions, and lavished upon the 
truth all his ingenuities, and surveyed it in its 
every palpable character of grace and mafesty, 
he will still feel himself on a level with the 
simplest and most untutored of the species. 
He needs the power of a living manifestation. 
He needs the anointing which remaineth. He 
needs that which fixes and perpetuates a staUe 
revdution upon the character, and in virtue of 
vrhich he may be advanced fit>m the state of 
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one who hears^ and is delighted, to the state of 
one who hears, and is a doer. Oh ! how strik- 
ingly is the experience even of vigorous and 
accomplished nature at one on this point with 
the announcements of revelation, that to work 
this change, there must be the putting forth oi 
a peculiar agency ; and that it is an agency, 
which, withheld from the exercise of loftiest 
talent, is often brought down on an impressed 
audience, through the humblest of all instru- 
mentality, with the demonstration of the Spirit 
and with power. 

Think it not enough, that you carry id your 
bosom an expanding sense of the magnificence 
of creation. But pray for a subduing sense of 
the authority of the Creator. Think it not 
enough, that with the justness of a philosophi- 
cal discernment, you have traced that boundary 
which hems in all the possibilities of human at- 
tainment, and have found that all beyond it is 
a dark and fathomless unknown. But let this 
modesty of science be carried, as in consistency 
it ought, to the question of revelation, and let 
all the antipathies of nature be schooled to ac- 
quiescence in the authentic testimonies of the 
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Bible. Hiink it not enough, that you have 
loiok^d^ urith sensibility and wonder at the re- 
pce^entation of God throned in immensity, yet 
cdmlMmng idth the vastness of his entire super-' 
intendence^ a most thorough inspection into all 
the minute and cOuntl^»» diversities of exist- 
ence. Think of your own heart as one of these 
diversities v and that he ponders all its tenden- 
dies } ^and has an eye upon all its movements ; 
and DE^rkS' all ltd waywardness; and, God ei 
judgmentas he is, records its every secret, ind 
its evety sin, in the book of his remembrance; 
Think it not enough, that you have been led tb 
associate « grandeur with the salvation of the 
New Testament, when made to understand 
^at it dram npim it the r^ards of an arrested 
universe* How is it arresting your own mind ? 
What ha» been the earnestness of your personid 
regards towaids it ? And tell me, if all its faith, 
and aEitS' repentance, and all its holiness, are 
not disowned by you ? Tliink it not enough, 
ihat you hsve felt a sentimental charm when 
angeb were pictured to your fancy as beckon- 
ing yea to their mansions, and anxiously look- 
ing tp the every symptom of your grace and 
reformatiMi. C^ l be constrained by the power 
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of, all this tenderness, and yield yourselves up 
in a practical obedience to the call of the Lord 
God merciful and gracious. Think it toot 
enough, that you have shared for a moment in 
the deep atid busy interest of that arduous con- 
flict which is now going on for a moral ascen- 
dency over the species. Remember that the 
conflict is for each of you individually; and let 
this alarm . you into a watchfulness against the 
power of every temptation^ and a cleaving de^ 
peildence upon him through whom alone you 
will be more than conquercMrs. Above all, for- 
get not, that while you only hear and are de- 
lighted, you are still under nature's powerless- 
ness and nature's condemnation^— and that the 
foundation is not laid, the nighty and essential 
change is not accomplished, the transition from 
death unto life is not undergone, the saving 
faith is not formed, nor the passage taken from 
darkness to the marvellous light of the Gospel, 
till you are both hearers of the word md doers 
also. " For if any be a hearer of the word and 
not a doer, he is like unto a man beholding his 
natural face in a glass : For he beholdeth him- 
self, and goeth his way, and straightway for- 
getteth what manner of man he was.^ 
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APPENDIX. 



The writer of these Discoiirses has drawn 
up the following compilation of passages from 
Scripture, as serving to illustrate or to confirm 
the leading arguments which have been em- 
ployed in each separate division of his subject. 

DISCOURSE I. 

In the beginniiig God created the heaven and the earth. 
— -Gen. i. 1. ... 

Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the 
host of them-v^ea. ii. 1. 

Behold the heaven, and the heaven of heavens, is the 
Lord's thy God, the earth also, with aU that therem is.— 
Deut. X. 14>. 

i There is none like unto the God of Jeshurun, whorideth 
upon the heaven in thy help, and in his excellency on the 
sky^vv^Deut. xxxliL 26. 

And Hezekiah prayed before the Lord, and said^ O 
Lord God of Israel, which dwellest between the eheru- 
bims,: thou art the God, even thou alone^ of all the king- 

R 
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doms of the earth ; thou hast made heaven and earth. — 
2 Kings xix. 15. 

For all the gods of the people are idols : but the Lord 
made the heaTens*— 1 Chron. xvi. 26* 

Thouy even thou, art Lord alone : thou hast made hea« 
▼en» the hearen of heavens^ with all their host, the earth, 
and all things that are therein, the seas and all that is 
therein; and thou presenrest them all; and the host of 
hoiven irorshippeth thee. — Neh. ix. 6. 

Which alone spreadeth out the heaves, and creadeth 
upon the waves of the sea ; which makcth Arcturus, pnon, 
and Pleiades, and the chambers of the south. — Job is. 8, 9. 

He stretcheth out the north over the empty place, and 
faangeth the earth upon nothings— Job xxvi. 7* 

By his spirit he hath garnished the heavens. Job xxvi. 
13. 

Hie heavens declare the glory of God ; and the firma- 
ment showeth his handy-work. — ^Psalm xix. 1. 

By the word of the Lord were the heavens made ; and 
all the host of them by the breath of his mouth. — ^Psalm 
xxxiiL 6. 

Of old hast thou* laid the foundation of the earth ; and 
the heavens are the work of thy hands.-.-Psalm cii. S5. 

Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment ; who 
stretchest out the heavens like a curtain. — ^Ptefan civ. 2. 

He appointed the moon for seasons ; the sun knoweth 
his going down^— PiBalm civ. 19% 

You are blessed of the Lord which made heaven and 
earth. The heaven, even the heavens, are the Lord's : but 
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€tke earth hath, he ghren td the children of mea.— Psaliii 

CXV. ISy 16* 

My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven and 
earth. — Psalm cxti. ^ 

Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made heaven 
and earth. — Fwlm cxxiy. B. 

The Lord that made heaven and earth, bless thee out 6f 
Zion; — ^Pdafan cxxxiv. 3. 

Which made heaVen and earth, the sea, and all that 
therein is; — ^Psalm cxlvi. 6. 

llie Lord by wisdom hath founded the earth ; by under- 

standing hath he established the heavens. — Prov* iii. 19« 

' Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of hia hand^ 

« 

and meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth id a measure, and weighed the moun- 
tains in scales, and the hills in a balance.^ — ^Isa. xl. 12. 

It is he that sitteth upon the circle' of the earth, and the 
inhabitants thereof are as grasshoippers ; that stretcheth out 
the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent 
to dwell in^^Isa. xl. 22. 

Thus saith God the Lord, he that created the heavens, 
and stretched them out; he that spread forth the earth, 
and that which cometh out of it ; he that g^veth breath 
unto the people upon it, and spirit to them that walk there- 
in. — ^Isa. xlii. 5.' 

Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, and he that formed 
thee from the womb, I am the Lord that maketh all things ; 
that Utretcheth forth the heavens alone; that spreadeth 
ri>road the earth 1^ myself. — ^Isa. xliv. 24. 
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: i teve BMde the e^tliiy and preiU^d BiAA Upon it ; ^ J^ 
*my hands, have stretched out the heavens, and ail their 
boat have I commanded. — Isa. xhr. 12. 

For thus saith the Lord that created the keavenft, God 
himself Uiatfomied. the earth and made ki lie Iwtfa estab- 
lished it, he created it not in viin» he fioffmed it to be in^ 
biMted.— Isa. xly. Ig. 

Mine hand also hath laid the feuiidati<« of the earth, 
and my right hand hath spanned the heavens ; wbcai I call 
unto them, they stand up together.-^Isa. xhriiL IS. 

He hath mftde the earth by bia poweTr be ha^ estaUidi- 
ed the world by his wisdom, and hmh atretdied <Hit the 
heavens by his discretion«*-Jer. x# 19« 

Ah Lord God ! behold, thou hast made the h^vai and 
the earth by thy great power and stretched out aim, and 
there is nothing too hard for thee«-«*Jer* auudi. 17. 

He hi^ made the earth by his pow^, he hath establish- 
ed the world by his wisdom, and hath stretched out the 
heaven by his understanding.— Jer. U* 15* 

It is he that buildeth his stories in the heaven, and hath 
founded his troop in the earth ; he that calleth for the 
waters of the sea, and poureth them out vip^ the face of 
the earth. The Lord is his name. — Amos ix. 6. 

We also are men of like passions with you, and preach 
unto you, that ye should turn from these vanities unto the 
Ijidng God, which made heaven, and earth, and the sea, 
and all things that are therein. — Act$ xiv.'15. 

Hath in these last days spoken iimto us by his Son, whom 
he hath appointed heir of aU things, by whom also he aoade 
the worlds.— -Heb. i. 2. 
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. Thou, Lord, in tbc iMigiiiiinig hast laid the foimdatioii of 
the earth ; and the heaTens are the work of tibine hamAsw-^ 
Heb. i. 10. 

Through faith, ve understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God^^^Heb. iti, S. 



DISCOURSE IL 

The secret thbgs belong unto the Lord our God, buft 
those things which are revealed belong unto us, and to our 
children for ever, that we may do all the words of this law. 
— Deut* xxix. 29. 

I would seek unto God, and unto God would I commit 
my cause; Which doeth great things and unsearchable; 
marvellous things without number.-^ob v. 8, 9. 

Which doeth great things past finding out ; yea, and won* 
ders without number.-^ob ix. 10. 

Canst thou by searching find out Grod? canst thou find 
out the Almighty unto perfection ? — Job xi. 7* 

Hast thou heard the secret of God ? and dost thou re* 
strain wisdom to thyself ?— Job. xv. 8.^ 

Lo, these are parts of his ways ; but how little a portion 
is heard of him ? but the thunder of his power idio can un- 
derstand ? — Job xxvi. 14. 

Behold, God is great, and we know him not ; neither can 
the number of his years be searched out—- Job xxxvi. 26. 

God thunderetb marvellously with his voice ; great things 
doeth he,. which, we cannot eompr^end—- Job xxxvii. 5. 
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Touching the Altfdghty, ire cannot find him out : he is 
excdknt in poweri and in jodgnenty nndinplentjof jus- 
tice.— Job xxxvii. 2S. 

Thy way is in the aea, and thy path in the great waters, 
and thy footsteps are not known*— Psahn IxxriL Id* 

Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised ; and his 
greatness b unsearchable. — Psalm cxIy. 3. 

For my flioughts are not your thoughlBy nether are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord. For afi the heavens are 
higher than the eartb> so are my wi^ Uglier than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thouf^its*— Isa. It. S» 9l 

Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted, and be- 
come as little childrai, ye shall qtot enter imo the kii^dott 
of heaven^^Matth. xviii. 8*. 

Verily I say unto you* Whosoever shaU not reeeive the 
kingdom of Grod as a little child, diaU in no wise enter 
therein.— Luke xviii. 17. i; ' 

O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God ! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out ! For who hath known the mind oi the 
Lord? Or who hath been his counsellor?— Rom. xi. S3, 
34. 

Let no man deceive himself! If any man among you 
seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become a fool, 
that he may be wise.-^! Cor. iii. 18. 

For if a man think himself to be something, niien he is 
nothing, he deceiveth himself.— Gal. vi. 3. 

Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit, after the tradition t>f tnen> after the rudiments 
of the world, and not after Christ.— Col. ii. 8. 
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O Timodiy, keep that which is committed to thy truf t, 
aToiding. profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of 
sciaice ftlsely mo called^-rl Tim, vi. 20^ 



DISCOURSE III. 

• 

Bat will God indeed dwell on the earth ? Behold, the 
heaven, and heaven of heavens, cannot contain thee ; how 
much less tliis home that I have buDded ? Yet have thou 
respect unto the prayer of thy servant, and to his supplica- 
tion, O Lord my God, to hearken unto the ory and to the 
prayer wfaioh thy servant prayeth before thee to-day i That 
thine eyes may be open toward this house night and day, 
even toward the place of which thou hast said. My name 
diall be thore; that than mayest hearken unto the prayer 
which thy servant i^all make toward this place«-^l Kings 
viH. 27, S8, fl9. 

For he lookedi to the ends of the earth, and seeth under 
the whole heaven. — Job xxviii. 24. 

For his ^es are upon the ways of man, and he seeth all 
his goings—- Job xxxiv. 21. 

Thoi^ the'Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto the 
lowly— -Psahn cxxxviii. 6. 

O Lord, thou hast searcfied me and known me* Thou 
knowest my down-sitting and mine up-rising : thou under- 
standest my thought afar off. Thou compassest my path 
and my lying down, and art acquainted with all my ways. 
For there is not a word in my tongue, b}jt lo, O Lord I thou 
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knoirest it altogether. Thou haft beset me behind and be- 
fbroi and iaid thine, hand upon me. Such knowledge is toot 
ironderful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain unto it Whi- 
ther shall I go from thy Spirit? or whithar shall I flee from 
thy presence ?— Psalm cxxxix. 1,— 7. 

How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O God 1 
how great is the sum of them ! If I should count them, they 
are more in number than the sand: when I awake» I am 
still with thee.— Psahn cxxxix. 17, 18. 

The eyes of the Lord are in every place, b^olding the 
airil and the. good^-— Pro¥. x¥. S. 

Can any hide himself in secret places, that I shall not see 
him? saith the Lord : do not I fill heaven and earth ? saith 
the Lord.— Jer. xxiii. 24. 

Behold the fowls of the air : for they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into bams ; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they ? And 
why take ye thought for raiment ? Consider the lilies of the 
field how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin : 
And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon, in all his 
glory, was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if 
God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and 
to«morrow is east into the oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith ? — Matt. vi. 26. 28, 29, Sa 

But the very hairs of your head are all numbered. — 
Matth. X. 30. 

Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in his 
sight: but all things are naked and opened unto the eyes 
of him with whom we have to do. — ^Heb. iv. IS. 
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DISCOURSE IV. 

And he dreftmed, and behold a ladder set up on the eartht 
and the top of it reached to heaven : and behold the angds 
of Grod ascending and descending on it.— Gen. xxyiii. 12. . 

For a thousand years in thy sight, are but as yesterday 
when it is past, and as a watch in the night.^— Psalm xc* 4« 

Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the earth 
beneath : for the heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and 
the earth shall wax old like a garment, and they that dwdU 
therein, shall die in like manner ; but my salvation shall be 
for ever, and my righteousness shall not be abolished. — ^Isa. 
ti.6. 

For the Son of Man -shall come in the glory of his Fi^er 
with his angels ; and then he shall reward every man accord- 
ing to his works. — Matth. xvi. 27. 

When the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all 
the holy angels with him, th&a shall he sit upon the throne 
of his glory. — ^Matth. xxv. 31 . 

Also I say unto you. Whosoever shall confess me befon 
men, him shall the Son of Man also confess before the 
angels <^ God. But he that denieth me before, men, shall 
be denied before the angels of God.— «Luke xii. 8, 9. 

And he saith unto hun, Verily, verily, I say unto yoUf 
hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the angels , of 
God ascending and descending upon the Son of Man.— ^ 
John 1.51. 

We are made a -spectacle to the world, and to angels, and 
to men. — 1 Cor. iv« 9« 
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Wherefore God also hath higlilj exalted him, and givai 
him a name which is above everj name. That at the name 
of Jesiu every knee should bow, of things in heaven and 
^^gs in eartl|9 and things under the earth ; And that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus C^urist is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father.— FhU. ii. 9, 10, 11. 

When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with 
his mighty angels. — ^ Thess. i. 7. 

And without controversy great is the iBjrstery of godli- 
ness : God was manifest in tiie flesh, justified in the Spint, 
seen of angels, preadied unto the Gentiles, believed on in 
the world, received up into glory.-^l Tim. iiL 16. 

I diarge thee b^ore God, and the Lord Jesus Christy and 
the elect angels, that thou observe these things. — 1 Im. 
V. «1. 

And again when he bringeth in the first-begotten into the 
world, he saith, And let all the uigels of God worship him. 
— Heb. i. 6. 

But ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumer* * 
able company of angels, To the general assembly and church 
of the first-bom, which are written in heaven, and to God 
the judge of all, and to the sphits of just men made perfect. 
And to Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant.-^-Heb. 
xii. 22, 23, 24. 

But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day. The Lord is not slack concerning his 
promise, as some men count slackness ; but is long-suffering 
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to u8-wml, not willing that anj should perish, but that all 
should oome to repentance. But the day of the Lord will 
c^ome as a thief in the night ; in the which the heavens shall 
past away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fenr^At heat, the earth also and the works that are 
therein, shall be burnt up« — 2 Peter iii. 8, 9, 10* 

And the angel which I saw stand upon the sea and upon 
the earth, lifted up his hand to heaven, And sware by hint 
that liveth §6r ever and ever, who created heaven and the 
thii^ that therein are, and the earth and the things that 
therein are, and the sea and the things which are therekii 
that there should be time no longer. — Rev. x. 5, 6. 

And the third angel followed them, aaymg with a loud 
vcnce, If any man worship the beast and his image, and re- 
ceive his mark in his forehead or in his hand. The same 
ahall drink €»f the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured 
out without mixtinre into the cup of his indignation; and he 
shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the presence 
of the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb. — Rev. 
ziv. 9, 10. 

And I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on ic^ 
firom whose face the earth and the heaven fled away, and 
there wgss found no place for thenu— Rev. xx. 1 1. 



DISCOURSE V. 

And Nathan departed unto his house : and the Lord struck 
the child that Uriah's wife bare unto David, and it was very 
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tick. David therefore besought God for the child: anj 
David £uted» and went in and lay all night iqpon the earth. 
And the elders of his house arose^ and went to Mm, to raisf 
Um up from the earth : but he would not, neither did he 
•at bread with thein* And it came to pasa on the sevenA 
day, that the child died. And the servants of David feared 
to tell him that the child was dead; for tfaej said. Behold, 
while the child was yet alive^ we wpake unto him, and he 
would not hearken unto our voice ; how will he then vex 
himselfi if we tell him that the child is dead ? But when 
David saw that his servants whispered, David perceived that 
the child was dei^l : therefore David said unto his servants, 
Is the child dead ? And they said, he is dead. Hien David 
arose from the earth, and washed, and anointed himself; and 
changed his apparel, and came into the house c^ the Lord, 
and worshipped : then he came to his own house : and, when 
he required, they set bread before him, and he did eat. Then 
said his servants unto him. . What thing is this that thou hast 
done ? Thou didst fast and weep for the child while it was 
alive : but when the child was dead, thou didst rise and eat 
bread. And he said, wliile the child was yet alive, I fasted 
and wept : for I said, who can tell whether God will be 
gracious to me, that the child may live ? But now he is 
dead, wherefore should I fast ? can I bring him back again ? 
I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me. — 2 Sam. 
xii. 15—23. 

The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear him, and delivereth them. — ^Psalm xxxiv. 7. 

For he shall give his angels diarge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways. — Psalm xci. 11. 
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And he Ahall send his angels with a great sound of a 
trumpet ; and they shall gather together his elect firom the 
four winds, from (me end of heaven to the other.*— Matt* 
xsir. 31. 

Likewise, I say unto you, There is joy in the presence of 
the angek of God over (me sinner that repenteth. — ^Luke 
XV. 10. 

Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister 
for them who shall be heirs of salvation ? — Heb. i. 14. 



DISCOURSE VI. 

Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness, 
to be tempted of the deial.— -Matth. iv. 1. 

The enemy that sowed them is the devil ; the harvest is 
tfie end of the world ; and the reapers are the angelsw The 
8on of Man idiall send forth his angels, and diey shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things that offend, and them 
which do iniquity.^— Matth. xiii. 39. 41. 

Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand, De- 
part from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
die dlevil and his angels. — ^Matth. xxv. 41. 

And in the S3n[iagogue there was a man which had a spirit 
of an unclean devil, and cried out with a loud voice, sajring. 
Let us alone ; what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of 
Nazaretli ? art thou come to destroy us ? I know thee who 
thou art : the Holy One of God. — ^Luke iv. SS, S4. 
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Those by the waj-side are they Aat hear ; then cottietli 
the dewU, and taketh away the word out of thehr hearts, lest 
they dioald beliei^ and be nved^-^Luke viii. 12. * 

But he, knowing their thoughts, said unto them, Every 
kmgdoni divided against itsi^ is brought to desoUition ; and 
8 boose divided against a house, fidledi. If Satan also be 
divided against himself, how shall his kingdom stand ? be^ 
cause ye say that I cast out devils through BeeLEebub^— 
Luke xi. 17, 18. 

Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your 
fiither ye will do : he was a murderer from the beginmng, 
and abode not in the truth, because there is no truth in him* 
When he speaketh a lie, he speakedi of his own : for he m 
ft liar, and the father of it.— John viii. 44. 

And supper being ended, (the devil having now put into 
the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon's son, to betray him.) — 
John xiii. 2. 

But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine 
heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back part a£ the 
price of the land ? — Acts v. 3. 

To open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them 
which are sanctified by faith that is in me. — ^Acts xxvi. 18. 

And the God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet 
diortly. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 
Amen.—Rom. xvi. 20. - 

Lest Satan should get an advantage of us : for we are not 
ignorant of his devices. — 2 Cor. ii. 11. 
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In whom the god of this World hath blinded the miiids of 
them which believe not, lest the light of the glorious goipd 
of Christy who is the image of God» should shine unto thenu 
*— 2 Cor. i¥« 4i 

Wherein hi tim^ pait ye walk^ according to the course 
of this world, according to the prince of the power of the 
air^ the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobe- 
dienc&r— £ph. ii. 2^ 

Put on the whole armour of God, that ye niay be able tQ 
stand against the wiles of the deviL For we wrestle not 
against fledb and blood, but agiunst principalities, against 
poweAB, against the rulers of the durkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places^— £ph.yi. 11^ 

FiOr some are already turned aside afler Satan.-*^! Tim* 
V. 15. 

Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and 
tdood, he also himself likewise took, part of the same ; that 
through, death he might destroy him that had the pow^ of 
death, that is the devil.-— Heb. ii^ 14j 

Submit yourselves therefore to God. Resist the devil^ 
^and he will flee from you.— James iv. 7« 

.Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary the devil^ 
aa a roaring lion, Walketh about, seeking whom he may 
devour i Whom resist, stedfast in the £euth^ knowing that 
the same afflictions are accomplished in your brethren thiM 
aro'in the world. — 1 Pet. v. 8, 9. 

He that committejh sin, is of the devil ; for the devil mi^ 
neth from the beginning. For this purpose the Son of God 

24 
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WM namfieflady thtt he ought deftroy the works of the 



Itt thk thechildteiiof Godareiwanifeil, and^echildria 
of the deril : whosoeirer doeth not righteouinoM ianot of 
Ckidf neither he tiist loveth not his hrotherwi— 1 J<diii uL8. 

la 

Ye-ere of Oed, little children, and have everc o me them; 
becaiue greater is be that b in you, than he that is ia the 
«rorid— — 1 John iv. 4. 

And the angeh which kept not their first estate, hot left 
their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting duons, 
under daricness, unto the judgment of the great dsf<— 
Aidefi. 

He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in whks , 
raiment; and I will not blot out his name out of the book 
of life, but I will confess his name before my Father, and 
before his angels^— Rev. iiL 5* 

And there was war in heaven : Michael and his angeh 
fought against the dragon ; and the dragon fought and hii 
angels. And prevailed not ; neither was their place found 
any more in heaven. And the great dragon was cast out, 
that old serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, which de- 
eeiveth the whole world ; he was cast out into the earth, and 
his angels were cast out with him. Therefore rejmee, ye 
heavens, and ye that dwell in them. Woe to the inhabiters 
of the eardi and of the sea ! for the devil is come down unto 
you, having great wrath, because he knoweth that he hadi 
but a short time.— Rev. zii. 7, 8, 9. 1& 

15 . 
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And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which 
is the Devil, and Satan, and bound hiiii a thousand yeari», 
And when the thousand yearig are expired, Satan shall be 
loosed out of his prison. And the devil that deceived theip 
was east into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the 
beast and the false prophet are, and shall be tormented day ' 
iM^d night, for ever and ever* — Rev. xx. 2. 7^ 10. 



Discourse vii. 

Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which built 
his house upon a rock : And the rain descended, and the 
floodB came, and the winds blefw, and beat upon that house ; 
and it fell not : for it was founded upon a rock. And every 
one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not^ 
shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand: And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and 
it fell : and great was the fall of it. — Matth. vii. 24 — 27* 

At that time, Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O 
Father ! Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. — Matth* xi. 25. 

Then shall ye begin to say, We haVe eateni and drank in 
thy presence, and thou hast taught in our streets. But he 
shall say^ I tell you, I know you not whence ye are : depart 
from me all ye workers of iniquity. — ^Luke xiii. 26, 27* 

S 
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For not the hearers of the law are just before God^ but 
tine doers of the law shall be justified. — ^Rom. ii. IS. 

And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with 
excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto yoa the 
testimony of God. For I determined not to know aay 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified. And 
my speech and my preaching was not with enticing words 
of man's wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power. That your faith should not stand in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God. Now we have received not 
the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God ; that 
we might know the things that are freely given to us (^ God. 
Which things also we speak} not in the words which man's 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth ; com* 
paring spiritual things with spiritual. But the natural man 
reeeiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; for they are 
foolishness unto him : neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned. — 1 Cor. ii. 1, 2. 4, 5. 12, 13, 
14. 

For the wisdom of this worid is foolishness with God. — 
1 Cor. iii. 19. 

For the kingdom of God is not in word, but in power. — 
1 Cor. iv. 20. 

Forasmuch as ye are manifestly declared to be the epistle 
of Christ ministered by us, written not with ink, but with 
the Spirit of the living God ; not in tahles of stone, but in 
fleshy tables of the heart. Not that we are sufficient of 
ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves ; but our suffi- 
ciency is of God ; Who also hath made us able ministers of 
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^he New Testament ; not of the letter, but of the spirit : for 
the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. — 2 Cor. iii. 3. 

That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
glory, may give unto you the spirit of wisdom and revela- 
tion in the knowledge of him*: The eyes of your under- 
standing being enlightened ; that ye may know what is the 
hope of his calling, and what the riches of the glory of his 
inheritance in the saints. And what is the exceeding great- 
ness of his power to us-ward who believe, according to the 
working of his mighty power. — Eph. i. 17, 18, 19. 

And you hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses 
and sins. For we are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works. — Eph. ii. 1. 10. 

For our gospel came not unto you in word only, but also 
in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance. — 
1 Thess. 1.5. 

Of his own will begat he us with the word of truth, that 
we should be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures. 

But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, de- 
ceiving yourselves. For if any be a hearer of the word, and 
not a doer, he is like unto a man beholding his natural face 
in a glass. For he beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, 
and straightway forgetteth what manner of man he was. 
But whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and con* 
tinueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer 
of the work, this man shall be blessed in his deed. — James 
i. 18.22— 25. 

But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an 
holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye should show forth 
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the praises of him who hatli called yovt out of darknen inte 
his marvellous light«-^l Pett ii? 9- 

But ye have an unction from the Holy One, and je know 
all things. 

But the anointing which ye have received of him abidedi 
in you : and ye need not that any man teach yea ; but as 
the same anointing teacheth you of all things, and it truA, 
and is no lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye shall abide 
in him. — 1 John ii. 20. 27* 



THE END. 
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